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HistoricaL News, Notes AND COMMENT 


REETINGS for the New Year! So many congratulatory 
G letters have come in with good cheer that we must beg 
to thank friends and subscribers collectively. It is said 
that prophecy is a dangerous thing. But the Magazine under 
the inspiration of this encouragement indulges the belief that 
it may soon become entirely self-supporting, the subscription 
rate continuing at the low price of $1 payable to the State of 
Michigan. 

Volume II begins with this number, in order that each volume 
may correspond with the calendar year. Numbers 1 and 2 of 
Vol. I have been in the nature of a prospectus. These num- 
bers have been distributed widely regardless of subscriptions, 
and all subscriptions received to date will begin with this num- 
ber and close with the October number, the last of Vol. II. 

The four numbers of each annual volume of the Magazine 
will comprise six or seven hundred pages, the same number 
as formerly contained in a volume of the Collections, for which 
the statutory price of $1 was charged. The contents will be 
of the same nature, barring documents, and will give the his- 
torical news of the State while it is still news. 

Arrangements will possibly be made later by which sub- 
scription to the Magazine will carry with it membership in 
the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, so that upon 


receipt of subscription a certificate of membership may be 
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issued to the subscriber which will entitle same thereafter to 
all literature, announcements,- and privileges accorded to 
members. Such action may be taken at the annual May meet- 
ing of the Society this year, and if so, will include old sub- 


seribers as well as new. 


O HISTORY TEACHERS and to historical workers generally 
who have to remain at home in this great crisis of the 
national life, the question comes, with telling force, “What 
can I do now?” The question is well put in an excellent his- 
torical publication (The History Teacher's Magazine) : 

“What can I do? I have been trained in normal school, 
college, and graduate school in certain habits of research; I 
have acquired what I believe to be satisfactory pedagogical 
methods; I have stored my mind and notebooks with innumer- 
able facts concerning the history of the past; I may even have 
developed a power of generalization and comparison which at 
times I call a philosophy of history. But can I make any of 
these expertnesses count for my country in the present strug- 
gle? They seem so impractical, so far removed from the 
battlefield conflicts that I am tempted to throw them all over 
and enter a munitions factory. I, who am willing to give 
my goods, my blood, and my life to the country—must I go. on 
recounting these tales of forgotten days? What can I do?” 
And the reply is there given: 

The history teacher can effectively serve the country through 
the daily class-room work. This will require careful thought, 
much work in rearrangement of material and great care in 
the presentation of the facts. 


There is one sacrifice no historian must make. He must 
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not distort or pervert the facts of history to suit the present 
struggle. He must “see things as they really were and are.’ 
This is not easy at any time; it is peculiarly difficult at such 
a time as this when to many people a slight distortion of facts 
may even seem a patriotic duty. Aggressive sovereigns like 
Louis XIV and Frederick the Great were usually able to find 
loyal subjects who could produce legal and historical argu- 
ments in support of policies already put into effect by their 
armies in the field. Similar things have happened in the 
present war, and since history teachers are not less human 
than their fellow-citizens we must all of us be on our guard 
against this mistaken view of patriotic duty. In the long run 
loyalty to the country, as well as loyalty to history, are best 
served by looking the facts squarely in the face. 

Yet in the class-room, as is pointed out in the Bulletin of 
the United States Bureau of Education, entitled, “History and 
the Great War: Opportunities for the History Teacher,” the 
conscientious teacher can do much. (1) By training pupils 
in the “historical conception of their membership in a continu- 
ing community, more important than their own individual 
fortunes; (2) by supplying a “larger and truer perspective” 
in movements of depression or of easy-going optimism; (3) 
by teaching the financial and economic experiences of other 
wars; (4) by training pupils and their parents to take an 
intelligent part in the decision of public questions, particularly 
by laying a foundation for sensible action in international 
relations, in an understanding of other nations; and (5) thus 
prepare citizens generally to accept the responsibility for a 
permanent “establishment of a better international order, a 
real society of nations.” 


What facts of history should be dwelt upon in order to 
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attain these results? How can these results be obtained in a 
course in ancient or medieval history? These questions are 
answered in general terms in the Bulletin mentioned above. 

It is the earnest hope of all the scholars co-operating in this 
work that history teaching in America may retain in the 
present crisis not only its scholastic standards, but also that 
it will draw from the past examples which will be of enduring 
social value. 

What can history teachers do now? 

You can help the community realize what history should 
mean to it. 

You can confute those who by selecting a few historic facts 
seek to establish some simple cure-all for humanity. 

You can confute those who urge that mankind can wipe the 
past off the slate and lay new foundations for civilization. 

You can encourage the sane use of experience in discussions 
of public questions. 

You can help people understand what democracy is by point- 
ing out the common principle in the ideas of Plato, Cromwell, 
Rousseau, Jefferson, Jackson and Washington. 

You can help people understand what German autocracy 
has in common with the autocracy of the Grand Mogul. 

You can help people understand that democracy is not in- 
consistent with law and efficient government. 

You can help people understand that failure of the past to 
make the world safe for democracy does not mean that it 
can not be made safe in the future. 

You can so teach your students that they will acquire 
“historical mindedness” and realize the connection of the past 


with the present. 
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You can not do these things unless you inform yourself, 
and think over your information. 

You can help yourself by reading the following :—1 “History 
and the Great War,” bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C.—2 A series of articles published throughout 
the year in The History Teacher’s Magazine. 

You can obtain aid and advice by writing to: 

1. The National Board for Historical Service, 11383 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 

2. United States Bureau of Education, Division of Civic Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

3. Committee on Public Information, Division of Educational 
Cooperation, 10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

4, The Committee on Patriotism through Education, of the 
National Security League, 31 Pine Street, New York 
City. 

5. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 2 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

6. The National Committee on Patri$tic and Defense Socie- 

ties, Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

The World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


v7) 


American Association for International Conciliation, 407 
West 117th Street, New York City. 

9. The American Society for Judicial Settlement of Inter- 

national Disputes, Baltimore, Md. 
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HE NATIONAL BOARD FOR HISTORICAL SERVICE formed April 
20, 1917, has made in the November History Teacher’s 
Magazine (McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) the 


following important announcement of its work: 


The Board has carried on an extensive correspondence 
throughout the country, seeking by this means to direct his- 
torical activity into lines of national service. It has furnished 
advice concerning research work, university courses, public 
lectures, newspaper and magazine articles, the collection and 
filing of records of the present war, and other topics. It has 
had prepared bibliographies of the war such as those which 
were published in The History Teacher's Magazine for June, 
1917, and that which will shortly be issued by the Committee 
on Public Information. 

Active cooperation has been maintained between the Board 
and the Committee on Public Information. The Board has 
aided the Committee by making historical researches and by 
gathering material suitable for publication by the Committee. 
Mr. W.. G. Leland has prepared a pamphlet on the collecting 
of material respecting the war and its treatment by libraries 
and historical societies. 

Early in its work the Board undertook joint work with the 
United States Bureau of Education which resulted in the 
decision by the Bureau to publish a pamphlet of suggestions 
to history teachers. This plan was expanded further to in- 
clude a series of papers to appear in The History Teacher’s 
Magazine from September, 1917, to June, 1918. The educa- 
tional work was placed in the hands of four committees, each 
of which has considered what reorganization of historical ma- 
terial should be made in the usual high school subjects of 


Ancient, European, English and American history. The gen- 
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eral chairman of the educational workers is Professor E. B. 
Greene, of the University of Illinois. 

The Board has encouraged the establishment of prizes for 
distribution among teachers in public high and elementary 
schools, and by the public spirit of donors it has announced 
competitions in fourteen States. The prizes are offered for 
the best essay, primarily historical in character, on the sub- 
ject, “Why the United States is at War.” In each State, 
_provision has been made for a first prize for high school 
teachers of $75, and other prizes of $30, $20, $15 and $10; 
and for a first prize of $75 for elementary school teachers 
and additional prizes of $25 and $10 (five of the latter). 
Further information concerning the competitions can be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the Board, Mr. W. G. Leland, 
1133 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

Other activities of the Board have included the preparation 
by Prof. S. B. Harding, of a syllabus for lectures and reading 
courses on the causes of the war; the reprinting of articles 
bearing on the war; the supplying of historical material on 
the war to magazines; and arrangements for issuing sample 
copies of The History Teacher's Magazine and for trial four- 
months’ subscriptions at reduced rates. 

The work of the Board has been carried on solely by the 
voluntary cooperation of the historical scholars concerned. 
The Board has paid no salaries, and the members not habitual- 
ly residing in Washington have paid their own expenses while 
staying there. The spirit of service among historians is well 
shown by their willingness to share in the work of the Board 
not only in Washington but throughout the country. 

By encouraging a scientific attitude toward the questions 
involved in the war; by directing teachers to trustworthy 
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sources of information; by pointing out how history courses 
should be reconstructed in the light of the war; by furnishing 
historical data to public officials; by furthering popular but 
accurate statements on the causes of the war,—by these activi- 
ties the creation of the Board has been fully justified. 


AR uuisrory para for future use by historians of Michi- 
gan may be secured now with comparative ease— 
Think for a moment what we would give if we could have the 
so-called “commonplace” historical materials of the American 
Revolution, such as soldiers’ letters, their diaries, letters from 
home, memoranda, programs and reports of public and pri- 
vate functions to aid the cause, etc., or if we could have 
similar materials of Michigan soldiers and families and com- 
munities of the Civil War. People then living did not collect 
them and these precious memorials have perished, for they 
could not save themselves. Probably people felt then much 
as many do now about contemporary history, that it is com- 
monplace and that the future is far away and will not care 
about these things; but the year 2018 is not as far from us 
as 1776. 

Let us either preserve these historical materials somewhere 
locally, in one collection, under public auspices of some kind,— 
in the Public Library, the Court House, or other convenient 
depository,—or send them to the Historical Commission or to 
the State Library at Lansing. 

Michigan is to play no inconsiderable part in the Great 
War. How considerable, is the question in which the historian 
will be interested. He will not be specially interested in these 


papers as relics, they will be his voices; they must tell him 
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of the state of mind of the people in this great crisis, how dif- 
ferent sections and classes of the people felt about the war, 
what they did to help or hinder, and the reaction of the war 
upon the economic, industrial, social, political, educational and 
religious life of the commonwealth. 

Other States are doing their “bit” in this line, and Michigan 
must look well to her laurels. In North Carolina, the State 
Council of Defense has appointed a Historical Committee for 
this work. Their outline for collecting is sufficiently note- 
worthy to reproduce here. It is as follows: 


1. Official Documents 


Under this head come (a) municipal ordinances relating to 
the war; (b) proclamations and other public papers of the 
Governor, sheriffs, mayors, and other public officials; (c) 
documents issued by State or local boards of food conserva- 
tion, and other public boards and commissions growing out 
of the war or relating to the war; (d) posters (recruiting 
for army and navy, for Liberty Loan, Red Cross, etc.). 


2. Semi-ofticial Documents 


These include resolutions, reports, and activities of (a) 
public meetings, (b) social, labor, professional, charitable, 
religious organizations; (c) Red Cross chapters; (d) special 
committees on Liberty Loan, Y. M. C. A. Fund, Red Cross 
Fund, etc. As far as possible, the names of persons taking 
active part in such work should be preserved as well as the 
results of their work. 
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3. Public-Service Documents 


These include announcements, notices, orders, etc., relating 
to the war of (a) transportation companies and other public- 
service corporations; (b) mills, factories, mining companies, 
and other industrial corporations. 


4. Educational Material 


Such as documents, records, reports, etc., showing effect of 
the war on schools and colleges as regards (a) attendance; 
(b) courses of study; (c) teachers; (d) tuition and fees; (c) 
military training, etc. 


5. Economic Material 


Includes (a) price lists; (b) quotations from local markets; 
(c) advertisements showing the effect of a state of war on 
economic conditions; (d) bank statements; (e) financial 
statements of corporations. 


6. Propaganda Material 


This includes circulars, letters, advertisements, resolutions, 
ete., designed to influence public opinion as to (a) prepared- 
ness; (b) conscription; (c) registration under the selective 
draft law; (d) American participation in the war; (e) peace 


terms; (f) any other questions relating to the war. 


7. Pictorial Material 


Photographs of (a) local events; (b) bodies of troops; (c) 


individual soldiers; (d) military camps, ete. 
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8. Military Material 


(a) Names, addresses, and records of State soldiers and 
sailors; (b) members of officers’ training camps; (c) lists of 
men enrolled under the selective draft law; (d) those selected ; 
(e) organizations of the National Guard; (f) efforts of local 
communities to aid enlistments; (g) any matter relating to 
State soldiers, collectively or individually. 


9. Manuscript Material 


Under this head come (a) letters from soldiers in camp or 
at the front; (b) diaries; (c) sermons and public addresses 
relating to the war. 


e 10. Woman’s Work 


The women of the State are engaged in many forms of pa- 
triotic service—(a) Red Cross work; (b) nursing; (c) knitting 
for soldiers and sailors; (d) gardening, etc. Records of their 
activities should be carefully preserved. 


11. Newspaper Clippings 


Clip from local papers any articles bearing on any of the 
phases of the war mentioned above. Be certain to mark in 
some way on every clipping the name and date of the paper 
from which it is taken. 


HE InitTiAL NuMBeErRS of Service, the official organ of the 
Michigan War Preparedness Board, have been received. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere more essential and timely 
reading than is contained in these pages on Michigan in the 
War. The continuation of the paper throughout the War will 
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be not only of great present value but of untold service to 


the future historians of Michigan. 


A TTENTION OF ALUMNI SECRETARIES Of the schools and col- 

leges of Michigan is called to the example of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and of the Michigan Agricultural College 
which are making an effort to obtain records of all men who 
have attended these institutions and are now in any branch 
of the war service of the United States. It is proposed to 
publish after the War a complete history of the service per- 
formed by each man. In this way the institutions will have a 
complete record of the part they have played in the great cause 
for liberty. 

A similar example is set by the Lansing High School Alunfhi 
Association under the direction of Prin. B. F. Brown. The 
list of graduates and former students, including both men 
and women, who have entered any branch of service of the 
World War is expected to reach several hundred names and 
is to be framed and hung in the entrance corridor of the High 
School building. 

In like manner the attention of city clerks may be called 
to the example of City Clerk J. A. Parsons of Lansing who is 
employing assistants to aid in compiling a list of all Lansing 
men in the military service of the Union. The National Goy- 
ernment does not keep a record by cities. The only way to 
get the information therefore is through parents and relatives 
of the men serving from a given city. The cooperation of the 
people will be given readily and every city and community 
should thus gather and cherish a record of its soldier boys 
for the inspiration of posterity. . 
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66 HY tHE UNITED STATES IS AT WAR,” is the subject of an 


historical contest arranged by the Michigan His- 


torical Commission at a meeting held Nov. 14, 1917. The con- 


ditions of the contest as there formulated are as follows: 


Time: 
Subject : 
Manage- 


ment: 


Eligibility : 


Com- 
mittee 


on Prizes: 


December 1, 1917, to April 30, 1918. 

“Why the United States is at War.” 

The Michigan Historical Commission has set aside 
the sum of $200 to be expended in four prizes 
of $50 each, to four groups of competitors 
in educational institutions of. Michigan, for 
the best essays on “Why the United States is 
at War.” 

Group I.—Teachers in Public High and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Group II.—Students in Normal College and Nor- 
mal Schools. 

Group III.—Students in the University of Michi- 
gan, the Michigan Agricultural College, the 
Michigan College of Mines, and the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. 

Group IV.—AIll other Michigan Colleges and 
Schools not included in Groups [-ITI. 

President University of Michigan 
Dr. Harry B. Hutchins, Ann Arbor. 

President Michigan Agricultural College 
Dr. Frank S. Kedzie, East Lansing. 

President Michigan College of Mines 
Dr. Fred W. MeNair, Houghton. 

President State Normal College 
Dr. Charles McKenny, Ypsilanti. 
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Conditions 
of the 
Contest : 
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Supt. of Public Instruction 
Hon. Fred L. Keeler, Lansing. 
Dean of Nazareth Academy 
Rt. Rey. Mgr. F. A. O’Brien, LL.D., Kalama- 
200. 
President Michigan Historical Commission 
Prof. Claude H. Van Tyne, Ann Arbor, 
Chairman. 


The method of treatment must be primarily his- 
torical. The essays should bring to bear 
upon the subject all of the essential facts of 
recent or remote history relative thereto. 


The text must be amply fortified with references 
for all important statements, and be accom- 
panied with a bibliography of the works con- 
sulted. 

As competitors may not have equally easy access 
to large libraries, stress will be laid, in award- 
ing the prizes, upon the degree of thorough- 
ness and intelligence with which the available 
sources are used. 

The essay must be the competitor’s own work, 
accurate as to facts, dates and citations, and 
well written. 


It is suggested to teachers that the essays written 
by the students be given credit in the English 


and history work where possible. 


In order to enter this contest, application must 
reach the Secretary of the Michigan His- 
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torical Commission, Lansing, Michigan, on 
or before February 1, 1918. The Secretary 
will assign to each applicant a number, which 
will be sealed at the office of the Commission 
until after the contest. Essays should be 
signed only with number. 

All essays must be typed. They should not con- 
tain more than 4000 words. 

Essays must reach the Secretary of the Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing, Michigan, 
on or before April 30, 1918. Announcement 
of the winners will be made as soon there- 
after as possible. 


MONG THE SEVERAL PATROITIC SECIETIES Of Michigan none 

are doing a finer historical service for the State than 

the “Society of Colonial Wars in Michigan,’ for which body 

the Secretary, Mr. Williams Cooper Harris, of Detroit, has 

furnished on request the following notes respecting its per- 
sonnel, organization and purposes. 

According to Mr. Harris, the National Society of Colonial 
Wars was first organized in New York City, August 18, 1892. 
In 1893, the New York Society having chartered similar or- 
ganizations in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and the District of Columbia, delegates from all these 
societies met in New York City on May 9 and 10, and there 
formed the General Society of Colonial Wars. 

The object and purposes of the Society are stated in the 
Preamble of its Constitution, as follows: 

“Wuereas, It is desirable that there should be ade- 
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quate celebrations commemorative of the events of 
Colonial History, happening from the settlement of 
Jamestown, Va., May 13, 1607, to the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, April 19, 1775; 

Tuererore, The Society of Colonial Wars has been 
instituted to pérpetuate the memory of those events, 
and of the men who, in military, naval, and civil posi- 
tions of high trust and responsibility, by their acts or 
counsel, assisted in the establishment, defense, and 
preservation of the American Colonies, and were in 
truth founders of this nation. With this end in view, 
it seeks to collect and preserve manuscripts, rolls, relics, 
and records; to provide suitable commemorations or 
memorials relating to the American Colonial period, 
and to inspire in its members the fraternal and patriotic 
spirit of their forefathers, and in the community, respeet 
and reverence for those whose public services made our 


freedom and unity possible.” 


Membership is limited to men over twenty-one years of age, 


who, in addition to possessing the required personal qualities, 


are lineally descended in the male or female line from an an- 


cestor: 


(1) Who served as a military or naval officer, or 
as a soldier, sailor, or marine, or as a privateersman, 
under authority of the Colonies which afterward form- 
ed the United States, or in the forces of Great Britain 
which participated with those of the said Colonies in 
any wars in which the said Colonies were engaged, or 


in which they enrolled men, from the settlement of 
Jamestown, May 13, 1607, to the battle of Lexington, 
April 19, 1775; or 
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2) Who held office in any of the Colonies between 


the dates above mentioned, either as 


(a) Director-General, Vice-Director-General, or 
member of the Council, or legislative body in the 
Colony of New Netherlands; 

(b) Governor, Lieutenant or Deputy Governor, 
Lord Proprietor, member of the King’s or Governor’s 
Council or legislative body in the Colonies of New 
York, New Jersey, Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware ; 

(c) Lord Proprietor, Governor, Deputy Governor, 
or member of the Council, or of the legislative body 
in Maryland and the Carolinas; 

(d) Governor, Deputy Governor, Governor’s Assist- 
ant, or Commissioner to the United Colonies of New 
England, or member of the Council, body of Assist- 
ants, or legislative body in any of the New England 


Colonies. 


The “Society of Colonial Wars in the State of Michigan” was 


organized November 3, 1897, at Detroit, the Charter members 
being Theodore H. Eaton, Henry W. Skinner, Frederick T. 
Sibley, John N. Bagley, Charles A. Du Charme, Rev. William 
Prall, Benjamin H. Scranton, Edward L. Woodruff, Sidney 
T. Miller. 

Only one regular meeting is held each year, on the anni- 


versary of the attack of Pontiac, the Ottawa Indian Chief, 


upon the garrison at Detroit, May 7, 1763. At this time the 


members assemble at the Detroit Club, where the business of 


the organization is transacted and an election of officers held, 


after which occurs the Annual Dinner, followed by addresses, 


usually of an historical character. 
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Ninety-three men have been elected to membership in this 
Society, and the membership at the present time is fifty-seven. 
Most of them are residents of Michigan, although members 
moving away usually retain their membership in the Society. 

Many addresses by students of American History have been 
given at the meetings of this society, such as: 

“Pioneers and Patriots,” by Prof. Edwin Earle Sparks of 
the University of Chicago. 

“John Askin, Tory.” 

“Records of the Northwest Territory in British Archives,” 
and “Amusements in Detroit in Colonial Days,” by Mr. 
Clarence M. Burton, the Historiographer of Detroit. 

“The Paul Revere of the West,” by Mr. Joseph F. Tuttle, 
of Denver. 

“Lord Dunmore’s War,” by Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
: late Secretary of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 
“The Message of the Mound Builders to the Twentieth 
Century,” by Prof. Archer Butler Hulbert, of Marietta 
College, who is also Archivist of the Harvard Commis- 
sion on Western History. 
“The Personal Side of American Diplomacy during the 
Revolutionary War,” by Prof. Claude Halstead Van 
Tyne, of the University of Michigan. 
“Changing America,’ by Prof. Robert Mark Wenley, of 
the University of Michigan. 
“Stevens T. Mason and His Time,” by the Hon. Lawton 
T. Hemans, late President of the Michigan Historical’ 
Commission. 


A number of these addresses have been published by the 
society through cooperation with Mr. Clarence M. Burton. 
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There has also been published the following pamphlets, either 
prepared or edited by Mr. Burton: 

Journal of Pontiac’s Conspiracy, 1763. 

Journal of J. L., of Quebec, Merchant. 

LaSalle and the Griffon. 

The present officers of the Society are: 
Governor—William Post Holliday. 
Deputy-Governor—Truman Handy Newberry. 
Secretary—Williams Cooper Harris. 
Treasurer—Alonzo Prentiss Ewing. 
Registrar and Historian—Clarence Monroe Burton. 

Gentlemen of the Council: 

William Muir Fink. 
Enoch Bancker. 

Mark Burnham Stevens. 
Merton Elmer Farr. 
Charles Moore. 

John Herbert Avery. 
Gustavus Dibrell Pope. 
Berrien Clark Eaton. 
James Thayer McMillan. 

Deputy-Governor General for Michigan: 
Allen Lysander Colton. 


HE WARD SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ SECTION Of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, (Grand Rapids, Nov. 2, 1917), gave 
commendable attention to Michigan history, the general theme 
being the nature and amount of Michigan history that should 
be given in the grades. 
Highland Park’s new history outline was presented by Prin. 
FE. J. Quackenbush of the Angell High School, Highland Park. 
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Supt. F. E. King, of Escanaba, described Escanaba’s pageant 
and correlated history work. 

Prof. Carl E. Pray, of the Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, discussed the suitability of Michigan history for 
grade work. 

“State Legends and Their Use,’ was the subject of a talk 
by Prof. Claude 8S. Larzelere, of the Central State Normal 
School, Mt. Pleasant. 

Mrs. M. B. Ferrey, of the Michigan Historical Commission, 
Lansing, talked on the sources of Michigan historical material. 

“State History in the Primary Grades,” was treated by 
Minetta Warren, of the Manual Training School, Detroit, and 
“State History in the Grammar Grades,” by Mary Hardin, of 
the South High School, Grand Rapids. 

The session was followed by a teachers’ meeting of those most 
interested in Normal School history work, as a result of which 
there will be organized an historical society of the Michigan 
Normal Schools for encouraging the study and teaching of 
Michigan History. The Society will be a general organization 
to include not only the four Normal Schools but the County 
Normals. Each school will have its branch or chapter of the 
Society but will be related to all others through mutual inter- 
est in studying the State’s history. President Cody was first 
to call attention to this need, in his address at the Annual 
Meeting of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical. Society in 
May, 1917, printed in last October’s number of the Magazine. 


NE OF THE MOst INTERESTING AND PRACTICAL TALKS at the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association (Grand Rapids, 


Noy. 1 and 2) was that given by Supt. F. E. King of the 
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Escanaba Public Schools on the recent Pageant presented by 
school children of Escanaba. Prof. King is preparing the 
address in manuscript for the April number of the Magazine. 

Whether or not the historical pageant is a strictly orthodox 
method of teaching history, it is effective and it appears to 
have come to stay. Certainly, moving scenes of costumed 
people, if historically accurate and artistically presented 
afford a means of impressing history upon large groups of 
people to whom otherwise it would remain a sealed book. One 
of the distinctive social as well as educational values of the 
pageant is that nearly everyone in the community can take 
a part in it, at least every family be touched in some of its 
members. Men, women and children can learn much of their 
community history in the process of getting ready for the 
pageant, and this cheerful public cooperation in the interest 
of visualizing history is a valuable stimulus to the more 
arduous and prosaic work of the local historical society. The 
dignity of the pageant is attested by the use made of it in the 
highest circles, in England and on the continent, as well as 
in our eastern cities. It has been used to visualize the history 
of the English Church, on the grounds of the palace of the 
Bishop of London, members of the highest clergy taking part 
in the pageant. English cities have used it frequently in 
celebrating anniversaries of important events in their history. 
By its means the lessons of history may be planted not only 
pleasantly but permanently. 

A common form of the pageant is the procession, adapted 
to large audiences on special occasions, as in large cities at 
celebrations, in which costumed citizens on floats or horseback 
move through the streets between crowds lining either side of 


the way. Its weakness lies in that it can not be rehearsed for 
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presentation, that it passes but once before the audience and 
that the ensemble is devoid of the effects obtainable by group- 
ing and speech. The “procession” is the type which was ex- 
emplified at Pontiac in the celebration of the centenary of the 
settlement of Oakland County (Michigan History Magazine, 
July, 1917, pp. 69-72). 

A more effective form of the pageant is that which was pre- 
sented under Mr. King’s direction at Escanaba, the type best 
adapted to a limited audience, dramatization. In this type, 
the several acts or episodes are presented in some suitable 
spot with grass, foliage and pretty water surfaces at hand 
adapted to historical requirements, and with imaginative de- 
tails, music, dancing, etc., suited to the spirit of the historical 
scenes or to the period. If needed, a grandstand can be built 
for spectators and the performance can be repeated to accommo- 
date several audiences. An out-of-doors at-night performance 
can be very prettily given with lanterns or searchlights. 

The scenes to be presented of course need to be carefully 
selected, and should be prepared under adequate historical 
and artistic supervision. Those chosen at Escanaba were: 


Prologue: Herald, Father time, Messengers and hidden 
chorus aided by band 


ist episode: Earliest times (dealing with the Indians) 

2d episode: Missionaries (time 1673) 

3d episode: Early settlers (tableaux of schools and 
pioneers) 


4th episode: Coming of nationalities, (melting pot, spirits, 
and thirteen nations) 


Sth episode: All Americanized (Ordinance of 1787) 
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The text of the Escanaba pageant was written jointly by 
seven High School girls, under the joint direction of the Eng- 
lish and History departments. It has been published and can 
be supplied to teachers by Supt. King as long as the edition 
lasts. 


ISS Minerra L. Warren at our request has kindly sent us 

her paper on “Michigan History in the Primary Grades” 

read at the M.S. T. A., Grand Rapids, Nov. 2, 1917, the essential 
points of which are grouped under four heads: 


1. The teacher’s aim in presenting history to primary pupils 
2. The teacher’s preparation for her work 

3. The teacher’s method of presentation 

4. The material selected 


The teacher should aim first to add to the child’s experience, 
—his mental experience,—through the knowledge of the story 
together with the human traits which it sets forth and the 
appeal which it makes to the imagination, and secondly to 
enlarge the child’s vocabulary through her own good telling 
of the story and the response which it calls forth from him. 
There are other aims which might be stated, but these two are 
the most important ones. 

What should be the teacher’s preparation for her work? 
How shall she tell her story well? She must know her subject- 
matter thoroughly,—of course, that goes without saying,—and 
She must have her material well organized; but aside from 
these purely technical requisities, the first requisite in the 
teaching of history to young children is the genuine interest 
of the teacher herself in the particular bit of history she is 
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about to teach and her strong desire to tell the story and to tell 
it well. The fire of interest in the teacher rarely fails to 
kindle a kindred spark in the minds of the pupils; and having 
that, it matters not so much just how she conducts her lesson 
or what method she uses. That will vary anyway at different 
stages of the work as she stresses this in one story and some- 
thing else in another. 

Having told the story well (and if the teacher is not a good 
story-teller she should practice until she becomes one), she 
should be able to question well. She should find out through 
her questioning what the pupil knows of the history story and 
what he does not know. She should so lead him by means of 
questions which are as well organized as the subject-matter 
itself, that he may learn to think connectedly in his small way 
and arrive at a reasonable conclusion. 

A hint as to method is found in the two words “story” and 


’ 


“history,” which are much alike in their derivation. In olden 
times when story-tellers and troubadours were the only his- 
torians, traveling from camp to fireside and from the market- 
place to the palace, or wherever there were people to listen, the 
mythical deeds of the gods were interwoven with the actual 
deeds of real heroes, and all there was of history was partly 
truth and partly fiction,—but it was all put into story form 
with events gathered about some central heroic figure. 
Children of the present day, scarcely more child-like in 
their willingness to believe all of the story that is told them 
than were the grown-ups of olden times, listen with unbroken 
attention to the tales told them, whether true history or fiction ; 
so it seems reasonable to conclude that the teacher may 
present most of the history in story form, well told, to the 


first three grades at least. If stories can be easily dramatized, 
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they are more quickly and enjoyably learned that way. In 
the first two grades she may ignore the sequence of time and 
place; but in the third grade, where pupils begin to read story 
books and study geography, she may begin to attend to locality 
and time in a small way and to correlate the history very 
closely with the geography work and to some extent with the 
work in English. 

As to the selection of material, much that is used in the 
first two grades, such as Indian stories, while they are 
State history they are the history of any State, and with the 
work upon special days and certain local events of lesser 
moment they comprise all of the history that is presented in 
these grades; but with the third grade, especially with its 
latter half, a new opportunity arises. She should not feed the 
children upon the dry bones of history but upon living food, 
and there is plenty of it in the history of Michigan and much 
that appeals to the imagination. 

For instance, contrast the great metropolis of our State 
with the same spot two hundred and fifty or more years 
ago. Imagine ua great forest stretching its unbroken 
length for hundreds of miles, traversed by the missionary and 
the fur trader, peopled only by the Red Man and abounding 
in various animal-kind whose rich furs were causing both 
France and England to cast envious eyes upon it. The tales 
carried by the travelers passing up and down the great lakes 
and rivers,—for there had been settlements made at Mackinac 
and vicinity many years before,—told of other wealth, of the 
advantage of location, of a great river teeming with fish, and 
one day, about fifty years after the Pilgrims settled at 
Plymouth, came two French priests to explore, and here we 
have the legend of “The Manitou of Belle Isle.”’ Finally into 
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this scene of quiet peace and plenty steps the rather pompous 
but picturesque figure of Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, and 
Detroit began her existence. 

At this point the teacher has an opportunity to compare and 
contrast the settlements at Detroit and Plymouth, the different 
motives that actuated their founders, the har iships that were 
so similar, the people, and their pleasures that were so differ- 
ent. 

After about sixty years came the English, and the British 
flag floated over the little village for thirty-six years; and 
finally came the Americans when the first. “Stars and Stripes” 
that ever waved in Michigan was unfurled over the fort. She 
has another story in “The Fire of 1805,” which in a few 
hours undid the work of a hundred years. She has an excel- 
lent opportunity at this time to contrast the present method of 
fighting fires with the one in use in 1805; also to contrast 
Detroit’s water system now with the one of that time which 
consisted of the town pump. _ Here, a little later, she has the 
story of “Hull’s Surrender,” with the final recovery of the 
fort by the Americans the next year; and so, selecting some 
of the big events that helped in the making of Detroit and 
Michigan and piecing them together with an occasional inter- 
esting bit of lesser importance, she may easily find enough of 
State history to whet the mental appetite of the primary pupil 
and cause him to desire more; and in this way she may prepare 
him for American history work in the higher grades, and for 
world history in the High School; and so onaip, to a full ap- 
preciation of the cost of his inheritance, and the meaning of 
this great world struggle for democracy that we are now en- 


gaged in. 
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R. Winrietp Lionext Scorr, President of the Michigan 

Authors’ Association, at our request has kindly sub- 

mitted the following data respecting the history of the Asso- 
ciation: 

The Michigan Authors’ Association was organized in June, 
1910, with forty charter members. Its founder was E. Cora 
DePuy. Its membership numbered seventy the first year. 
Its first President was Frederick 8. Isham. 

Jennie O. Starkey, as First Vice-President, occupied the chair 
during Mr. Isham’s stay in Hong Kong, China. Mr. Isham was 
re-elected for a second term in 1911, with Dr. Charles L. Arnold | 
as First Vice-President, who presided during Mr. Isham’s con- 
tinued absence abroad. For the four subsequent years Dr. 
C. L. Arnold was President, 1912-15 inclusive. 

‘In 1916 Hon. Chase S. Osborn was elected President, with 
Winfield Lionel Scott as First Vice-President, who presided 
during the absence of Mr. Osborn. In 1917 Winfield Lionel 
Scott was elected President, with Jennie O. Starkey as First 
Vice-President. ; 

A revised constitution and* by-laws have been accepted 
whereby terms of office are held only for one year and no mem- 
ber is eligible to succeed himself in any office, thereby accord- 
ing to each member the privilege of sharing honors and duties 
as well. No member residing outside the city of Detroit is 
eligible to any office except that of Director. All officers are 
elected by ballot at the annual meeting, to continue in office 
for one year or until the next annual election. 

Each year there has been an annual banquet, with a fine 
program, in which members have taken a part together with 
able speakers and literary and musical talent of Detroit and 
surrounding towns. 
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At first, meetings were held semi-monthly, usually at the 
Hotel Cadillac; or the members were entertained at the home 
of some of its number. At present, meetings are held on the 
second Thursday of each month in the Flemish Room, Hotel 
Cadillac. At each meeting, beside business transactions, a fine 
literary program is provided. A paper from some member of 
the Association or by outside talent is followed by a discus- 
sion of the paper, or a round-table. 

Among the many pleasant events of the Association was a 
reception to Will Levington Comfort, held at the Hotel 
Cadillae shortly after the appearance of his book, “Routledge 
Rides Alone.” Some three hundred guests were present. 

At the first annual convention and banquet Michigan’s Gov- 
ernor, Chase S. Osborn, and Will Carleton, her favorite poet, 
were guests of honor. 

Another pleasing event was a birthday party and reception 
to the silver-haired poetess, Sara Sutter Wolverton, on her 
eighty-ninth birthday. Each member who attended carried 
roses to her and presented her with a copy of their work. The 
parlor in which she received was a bower of roses. Mrs. 
Wolverton entered into rest in her ninety-third year. She 
was the author of two volumes of verse, “Primroses” and “The 
Crown of Motherhood.” In speaking of this event Mrs. Wolver- 
ton said, “All my life I have longed for the companionship of 
gifted minds; this was denied me, but now has come the 
crowning glory and honor of life.” 

During the season of 1915, a “short story, poem and sonnet” 


contest was held for all Michigan writers by the Detroit 
News-Tribune, under the auspices of the Michigan Authors’ 
Association. The prizes were $100, $50 and $25, for the three 
best stories; $50 and $25 for best poems, and the same for 
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sonnets. The committee consisted of Mrs. Josephine S. Conlon, 
Jennie O. Starkey, Mme. Annetta Antona and Adam Strohm. 
The seven readers were chosen from the Association. The 
Judges were Judge Alfred J. Murphey, Rev. Chester B. Emmer- 
son and Winfield Lionel Scott. Six hundred and twenty 
manuscripts were submitted. 

At each of the annual banquets are missed from the num- 
ber some of the most highly respected and talented members 
who have gone, to banquet with the King. The Association is 
constantly adding to its number. The meetings are well at- 
tended. The Association is in a flourishing condition, and is 
ever ready to welcome any who are eligible, to extend encour- 
agement and to help all who may apply. 

Many of the members are authors of from one to a dozen 
volumes; many are recognized poets of merit. The Associa- 
tion is justly proud of its list of Associate and Honorary mem- 
bers. 

In a later number of the Magazine will be given a list of 
these members and their most important works, and something 
about their present literary life and plans. 


N account oF activities in behalf of war preparations, 
the Midwinter Meeting of the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Society, which was to have been held in Bay City, 
Jan. 30 and 31, has been postponed, and combined with the 
Annual Meeting at Lansing in May. 

Just at this moment, in these months of January and Feb- 
ruary, every man, woman and child must concentrate on the 
efforts being made to raise funds to supply the needs of our 
soldiers and Allies. All realize the great need of united effort 
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and the use of every ounce of energy to the end of winning this 
war, to lose which would be a catastrophe unthinkable. 

In May, at the Annual Meeting, the midwinter program 
will be combined with war features of similar nature to im- 
press the terrible crisis reached in the world’s affairs. 
Among the speakers in May will be many who were to have 
appeared upon the Bay City program. The subjcets will be of 
wide range, representing the various war interests of the State. 
Patriotic and martial music will accompany each session. The 
spirit of the hospitality of war times will reign, and the 
pioneers and their friends will find themselyes completely at 
home. The reminiscences of the pioneers and old soldiers will 
form a most stimulating part of the program, and it is desired 
that they be present in large numbers to give the meeting that 
atmosphere and support necessary to its greatest usefulness 
in the great cause for human liberty. 

In the April number of the Magazine, the program will be 
announced in detail. 


EATH was MADE sad inroads upon the membership of the 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society during the 
year just closed. So far as known, the following is a complete 
list of deaths in 1917: 
Cochrane, Sarah Ann, Detroit 
Coleman, Senator H. B., Kalamazoo 
Cook, Col. W. W., Lansing 
Cornell, Dr. A. B., Kalamazoo 
Cummings, Mrs. J. W., Kalamazoo 
Ferris, Mrs. W. N., Big Rapids 
Flowers, Judge Norman, Jackson 
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Fyfe, Mrs. R. M., Detroit 

Halstead, Judge Benj. F., Petoskey 

Hayden, Senator James G., Cassopolis 
Maxwell, Hon. Edwin Gregory, Grand Rapids 
Mitchell, Judge Wm. T., Port Huron 
Musselman, Hon. Amos, Grand Rapids 
Palmer, Ervin, Detroit 

Person, Judge R. H., Lansing 

Preston, William P., Mackinae Island 

Price, Lawrence, Lansing 

Ramsdell, Judge T. J., Manistee 

Sabin, Marden, Battle Creek 

Smith, Hon. Samuel L., Detroit 

Thayer, George W., Grand Rapids 

Utley, Henry M., Detroit 

Wright, Mrs. Dorothea Mason, Waterford, Conn. 
York, N. E., Millington 


In 1917 sixteen new members were added to the Roster of 
the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, not including 
the Honorary members, who were listed in the October number 
of the Magazine for 1917. The new members are as follows: 


Oscar G. Boiseau, Holden, Mo. 
*Mrs. Sarah A. Cochrane, Detroit 
Mrs. Edith C. Dunton, Manistique 
George R. Fox, Three Oaks 

Mrs. F. L. Handy, Bay City 

Miss Gracie B. Krum, Detroit 
Henry S. Lucas, Ross 

Prof. Carl Esek Pray, Ypsilanti 
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Rev. Anthony Schumacher, Big Rapids 
Mrs. Margaret Temple Smith, Bay City 
William O. Van Eyck, Holland 
Edward K. Warren, Three Oaks 

Mrs. Edward K. Warren, Three Oaks 
Frederic McKey White, Detroit 

Louis Arthur White, Adrian 

Norman B. Wood, Elsie 


* Deceased. 


ARQUETTE county organized a county historical society 

on August 14, 1917, being next after Delta County to 

take this forward step in the Upper Peninsula. Miss Olive 

Pendill, to whom credit is due for much of the preliminary 
work of organization, reports as follows: 

On Tuesday, August 14, 1917, in response to a call, a meet- 
ing was held in the assembly room of the Public Library at 
Marquette to organize a Marquette County Historical Society. 

The call was signed by the following persons: From Mar- 
quette, D. H. Ball, F. H. Begole, J. M. Longyear, J. F. Neidhart, 
B. W. Wright, A. E. Archambeau, E. O. Stafford, A. F. May- 
nard, Mrs. Ellen J. Clark, Mrs. Geo. Thiras, 3d., Mrs. Anna 
Barney, Miss K. E. Everett, Miss Mary Atfield, Miss Olive 
Pendill; from Negaunee, Mrs. Alex. Maitland and E. C. 
Anthony; from Ishpeming, Dr. T. A. Felch and R. P. Bronson. 

The meeting was called to order at 7:30 p.m. Mr. A. E. 
Archambeau was made acting chairman, and Olive Pendill 
temporary secretary. All who desired to speak were given 
opportunity and then the following resolution was proposed 


and unanimously adopted : 
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“Wuereas, It is desirable that all the information ob- 
tainable relative to the early history of this county and 
of the Upper Peninsula, as well as to its subsequent 
development and growth, be collected and preserved ; 
and further, since to secure that end a _ society 
is needed in this county to cooperate with other his- 
torical societies already formed in the Upper Peninsula, 
and with the State Pioneer and Historical Society and 
the State Historical Commission ; 

Resotvep, That we organize a society to be known as 
the Marquette County Historical Society.” 

A motion to appoint a committee on constitution and by- 
laws to report at the next meeting was adopted and the chair- 
man appointed as such committee D. H. Ball, E. C. Anthony 
and R. P. Bronson. 

It was moved and adopted that a delegation be chosen to 
attend the joint meeting of the State Pioneer and Historical 
Society and the Keweenaw Historical Society to be held at 
Houghton, August 15, 16, 17, and to extend to the State 
Pioneer and Historical Society an invitation to hold its 1918 
Upper Peninsula meeting in Marquette County. The meeting 
then adjourned until such time as the committee on constitu- 
tion and by-laws should be ready to report. 

The Marquette Mining Journal of August 16, 1917, made the 
following editorial comment: 

The organization of a Marquette County branch of the 
State Historical Society is belated but it comes better late 
than never. The early history of Marquette County has a 
relation to State history and national history comparable in 
the Upper Peninsula only with that of Houghton County. The 
historical roots of Chippewa and Mackinac perhaps go further 
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back, but the industrial significance of these counties has been 
less marked than that of Marquette or Houghton. In the one 
the great metal industry that has made the United States the 
foremost steel manufacturing country in the world obtained its 
first sound basis, and the mines of Houghton County gave the 
country its first great copper range and for many years were 
the principal source of supply of this indispensable metal. 

It is a thing to be wondered at that one can look in vain for 
an adequate narrative summary of the history of Marquette 
County. Such a work is not extant. The material on which it 
could be based has never been collected, edited and published. 
Many of the men who could have contributed to it in generous 
measure have long since passed to their fathers. Their remi- 
niscences are to be found scattered here and there in news- 
paper files and in unrecorded papers that it will be now most 
(difficult to assemble. Much material that would have been of 
great value is wholly lost. Labor as industriously as he may, 
the compiler of the story of Marquette County will find many 
gaps that he can not fill. 

The purpose of the Marquette County branch of the State 
Historical Society is, manifestly, to take up this too long de- 
layed work. It is one that should be set about vigorously, 
without delay. The sources of material are constantly di- 
minishing. For each year the work is now delayed there will 
be a corresponding incompleteness in the data. 

When the story of Marquette County is adequately prepared 
it will be an important contribution to the records of State 


history. 
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NLY a VeRY LITTLE LATER than the organization of the 

Marquette County Society came a similar movement in 

Alger. The Alger County Historical Society was organized 
August 21, 1917. 

To Robert H. Wright, editor of The Cloverland Farmer of 
Munising we are indebted for a report of the meeting. The 
Society was organized in the editorial room of The Cloverland 
Farmer. The following officers were elected: 

President—Robert H. Wright 

Vice-Presidents—Victor Cox, Aaron Powell 

Secretary—Charles Gogarn 

Treasurer—Swan Anderson 

County Historian—Robert H. Wright 

The Alger County Society becomes a branch of the State 
Historical Society. At its next meeting, not yet called, a 
constitution and by-laws will be adopted. It has been sug- 
gested that another meeting and a picnic be held some time 
in the near future at some point to be selected by the mem- 
bers of the Society at the next meeting. There is some 
talk of holding this meeting in Limestone Township. 

It is proposed to hold one or two meetings a year in the 
future and to make an effort to gather together all historical 
facts pertaining to this county, its settlement, organization, 
etc., With names of its past officials. The history of each 
township will also be compiled and preserved. 

The membership of the new organization is not confined to 
any one place but includes the entire county. A membership 
fee of one dollar will be charged and small yearly dues, per- 


haps not exceeding fifty cents for each member. This sum will 
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be used in obtaining historical information pertaining to the 
county, and making records of it. 

Mr. Wright requests anyone possessing accurate information 
of interest, historical or otherwise, pertaining to the early 


days of this region to send it to him. 


R. I. P. Bares, of Paw Paw, reports the following officers 
elected at the last meeting of the Van Buren County 
Pioneer Association : 

President—Chas. J. Monroe, South Haven 

Vice-President—Oran W. Rowland, Paw Paw 

Secretary—I. P. Bates, Paw Paw 

Treasurer—Arthur Jennings, Lawrence 

A fine large boulder marking the old Territorial Road was 
unveiled at this meeting. The boulder, about four feet in 
height and roughly shaped like a huge arrowhead, bears on 
its face toward the road a bronze tablet upon which is this 
inscription : 

“This Stone marks the old Territorial Road. Survey author- 
ized, 1829. The Woman’s Literary Club of Keeler and Algon- 
quin Chapter, D. A. R. dedicate it to the Pioneer men and 
women of Van Buren County, 1916.” 


HE Sr. JOSEPH COUNTY HISTORICAL socinTy has recently 
elected the following officers: 

President—J. Henry Worthington, Mendon 

Vice-President—J. Murray Benjamin, White Pigeon 


Secretary-Treasurer—Frank S. Cummings, Centerville 
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RS. E. E. Cross, who for several years has been the efficient 
Secretary of Emmet County Historical Society has re- 
moved to Grand Rapids. Mrs. Ethel Rowan Fasquelle suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Cross as Secretary in Emmet County. The Emmet 
County Historical Society has done excellent work since its 
comparatively recent organization, again demonstrating the 


vigor of the northern part of the State. 


URING rue Last six MONTHS, the Curator of the Museum, 

Mrs. M. B. Ferrey, has visited seventeen places in four- 

teen different counties, including four county pioneer and his- 
torical societies. Her report is as follows: 

“Ingham County is rapidly gathering the history of each 
township. Col. Ives as president, and Mrs. Franc L. Adams 
as secretary are very efficient. The next session of the county 
society will be at Stockbridge and a good attendance is ex- 
pected. 

“The Washtenaw Society is doing good service, but the 
long list of deaths of pioneers read at the last meeting shows 
that more effort and new members will be necessary to carry 
on the work effectively. Two strong aids should help solve 
the problem, the University of Michigan and the Ypsilanti 
Normal. Prof. Laird of the Normal College in a recent address 
gave an academic view that was instructive and profitable as 
to the duty of these centers of learning. 

“The Clinton County society several years ago added ‘His- 
torical’ to its name, and has several splendid workers record- 
ing data for township history. Their reports are very well 
kept and the pioneers are faithful. 
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“Eaton County never lacks for a fine meeting and an inter- 
ested audience. Prof. Pray of Ypsilanti Normal gave an ad- 
dress at the recent meeting on ‘The War and its Causes,’ in 
a clear, concise and satisfactory manner. 

“Every reader of the Magazine is urged to help in giving 
us reports of meetings wherever held in the State. We should 
have much more complete reports of societies and their work 
than have been sent in to the Magazine. 

~The Sanilae County Federation of Women’s Clubs held a 
recent meeting at Marlette, and notwithstanding the very bad 
condition of the roads, had a good audience and cheering re- 
ports. A tri-county historical organization in the Thumb 
would be very helpful. So far the infant society of Huron, 
started through the help of our honored Governor, stands 
alone. 

“The clubs of Holt and Bath show the power and use of 
organization and community spirit for history. Some of the 
best work will be found in rural clubs. Isolation of farmers 
is a thing of the past. 

“Hillsdale County was one of the first to have at its Fair 
a Woman’s Congress, taking up discussion of the vital topics 
of the day, which is now one of its best and most distinctive 
features. Several other counties have tried to follow the plan but 
none have been so successful and prosperous. It is to be hoped 
that a historical society may be started there. If Hillsdale 
College would lend its strength and influence to such an un- 
dertaking the county and State would be richer. 

“The help from patriotic societies in the State’s historical 
work is so well demonstrated by the cooperation of the State 
Regent, Mrs. Waite, that all must be convinced. The Chapter 


at Howell, visited September 11, and the State meeting at 
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Saginaw, showed the immense power and influence of loyal 
women. The President General was present at the State 
meeting at every session and extolled the ability and success 
of Michigan in unstinted praise. The War and our duty in 
its prosecution was the keynote.’ 

“October 16-18 saw a wonderful gathering in Traverse City 
of five hundred club women from all over the State, with en- 
couraging reports from all departmental work. Michigan for 
years was the only State embodying historical work in its 
club departments. 

“A few have taken up their history in classes. A resolution 
asking that our plan be adopted by the National Biennial we 
hope will be considered favorably. 

“Too much praise cannot be bestowed on Oakland County 
for its valuable historical cooperation. Its recent Centennial 
celebration added several markers. The Woman’s Club had 
a few dollars left from the Centennial funds and added enough 
to place at the forks of three roads a very appropriate marker. 
On a very disagreeable day Royal Oak dedicated a boulder 
marking the site of the oak tree which was so royally named 
by Gen. Cass. 

“The progress of Michigan cannot be better displayed than 
in the annual meeting of the teachers of the State, held this 
year in Grand Rapids. Sectional meetings representing 
twenty-eight departments and an attendance of seven or eight 
thousand demonstrated that ‘schools have been encouraged’ 
since 1787. 

“In 1916, $1,500 were expended by the Association for 
lectures and $1,800 for fine, musical programs, affording a 
splendid chance for grade teachers to get inspiration from 


artists in their particular lines. This Association is not only 
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self-supporting but patriotic, having a surplus of $5,000 in 


First Liberty Bonds.” 


HE crry or Hastings, Barry County, has set a good example 
by placing in the Court House a fine oil portrait of its 


namesake, Enrotas P. Hastings. 


N HISTORICAL PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST was concluded Dec. 31, 
1917, by the White Pigeon News, which offered two prizes 
of $3 and $2 for the best essay on the village and township. 


The prize essays will be published in the News. 


ERY interestine is the series of Civil War letters by Mr. 
W. H. Tuttle which have been appearing in the Decatur 


Republican. 


HE papers oF Austin Buair of which a descriptive list ap- 
peared in the October number of, the Magazine for 1917 
have been printed in part (particularly Mr. Blair’s letters) in 
the Detroit (Sunday) News, beginning with November 4, 1917. 
Mr. John Fitzgibbon who edits the series writes of them in this 
number : 

“A large mass of the letters and telegrams refer to matters 
directly concerning Michigan, so are of State historical in- 
terest. None of them have heretofore been printed. Most of 
the letters are in the handwriting of the men who wrote them, 


and are addressed to Gov. Blair in terms of personal acquaint- 
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ance and friendship. The names of the senders alone attest 
the historical value of the correspondence. They include: 

“President Lincoln, and his first and his second secretary 
of war, Simon Cameron and Edwin M. Stanton; his secretary 
of state, William H. Seward; Lieut.-Gens. Scott and Grant; 
Maj.-Gens. McClellan, Sherman, Halleck, Burnsides, Rosecrans, 
and Hunt, who was chief of artillery of the army of the Po- 
tomac; Adj.-Gen. Lorenzo Thomas, of the war department; 
Ripley, who was chief of ordnance of all the armies; Sedge- 
wick, who fell mortally wounded fighting his corps at the 
Wilderness; Kilpatrick, Custer, Gillmore, Fitzjohn Porter, 
Wright, Berry, Barney, Townsend, Willcox and Buell; Lieut.- 
Gen. Longstreet, of the Confederate service; James G. Blaine, 
Schuyler Colfax, Horace Greeley, Horace White, Thomas C. 
Platt, John A. Logan, Lyman Trumbull, all of the war gover- 
nors of the Northern States and John Bright, the famous 
British statesman and orator, who pleaded the cause of the 
North in Parliament and in English public meetings from the 
beginning to the end of the war.” 

These papers may now be consulted in the Burton Historical 
Collection of the Detroit Public Library, having been purchas- 
ed for the library by Hon. C. M. Burton of Detroit, member 
of the Michigan Historical Commission. 


MONG RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES Of special interest to 
Michigan is “A Century of Steam on the Great Lakes” 
(Outlook, July 11, 1917) ; “Naming of Apostle Islands” (Wis. 
Mag. of Hist., September, 1917) ; “The Services of the Menomi- 
nee in the Black Hawk War” (Jbid.) ; “Survey of Historical 
Activities” (Ibid.) ; “Historical Activities in Canada, 1916- 





spot 
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1917” (/bid.) ; “Historical Activities in the Old Northwest” 
(Miss. Valley Hist. Review, June, 191°) ; “Spanish Influence in 
the West During the American Revolution” (/bid., September, 
1917). 


OT WITHOUT HISTORICAL INTEREST is the recent raising of 

the steamer Pewabic from the bottom of Lake Huron 

off Thunder Bay Island south and east of Alpena. The steamer 

was sunk August 9, 1865, in a collision with the steamer 

Meteor, with the loss of 125 lives and all her eargo under 180 
feet of water. 

Besides the cargo of pure copper, some 300 tons valued at 


$200,000 at present market price, and several hundred tons of 


‘pig iron, many relics of historic interest have been brought 


up. Among these are numerous fine silk and broadeloth gar- 
ments of fifty years ago, well preserved.—of woolen fabrics, 
however, the material that comprised the warp has disappear- 
ed, leaving the woof as small meshed netting; watches, re- 
volvers, coins of date prior to the Civil War, jet bracelets and 
haircombs in the fashion of the period, square-toed shoes and 
slippers of that day, black silk handmade lace, keys, locks, 
articles of silver and gold, and a great variety of relics and 
souvenirs belonging probably to passengers’ baggage. 

The history of attempts to reach the Pewabie’s copper treas- 
ures constitutes a story of tragedies and reflects the general 
advance made in deep-sea diving since the Civil War. The 
success of its raising is significant for the possible recovery of 
historic relics and records which have been lost in ships on 


the Great Lakes during half a century. Water pressure has 


been of course the great obstacle. This successful attack wes 
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achieved by a species of armored diving-suit invented by Mr. 
B. F. Leavitt of Toledo. It is constructed of hardened bronze, 
and carries its own condensed air supply sufficient for a four 
hours’ stay under water. 

The Pewabic was owned by the Lake Superior Transporta- 
tion Co., consisting of Wells D. Wallbridge, J. T. Whiting, and 
L. McKnight, all of Detroit and all of whom died many years 
ago. The steamer’s master was Captain George P. McKay, of 


Cleveland, treasurer of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 


HE Public Life of Zachariah Chandler, by Wilmer C. 
Harris, Ph. D., instructor in history in Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been issued as Vol. II of the University series of 
the Michigan Historical Commission’s Publications. 

It isa volume of 150 pages printed and bound uniformly with 
Fuller’s Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan. A dis- 
tinct credit to American scholarship, it will be specially inter- 
esting to students of Michigan politics in the period centering 
about the Civil War and the rise of the Republican party. 

While the work owes much to the Post and Tribune “Life of 
Zachariah Chandler” the author has used a great variety of 
source materials, to which references are made in the foot- 
notes. Mr. Harris says in his preface: 

“This little monograph is intended in no way to supersede 
the Post and Tribune ‘Life of Zachariah Chandler. That in- 
teresting’ work will remain a mine of information for the 
student of Mr. Chandler’s political career. It was written by 
his friends and contains information which would be difficult 
if not impossible for the student of the present day to find else- 


where. But, written by his friends at a time when the stirring 
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events with which Mr. Chandler was connected were still fresh 
in their minds, the Post and Tribune ‘Life’ is necessarily not 
wholly impartial. In presenting to the public another study 
of Zachariah Chandler, I ask consideration for three reasons: 
first, I can, I believe, write with reasonable impartiality ; 
second, [ will present Mr. Chandler as a typical product of his 
time, a fire-eater of the Northwest, the representative in the 
United States Senate of the radical spirit dominant among 
his constituents during the epoch of Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion; third, I will present Mr. Chandler as the exponent of a 
system of practical politics, which will, I hope, be of interest 
to the student of American history.” 

The book is divided into 15 chapters, which, abbreviated, 
are: Mayor of Detroit, Candidate for Governor, Formation of 
Republican Party, Basis of Michigan Politics, Election to 
U. S. Senate, Early Years in U. 8S. Senate, Civil War Begins, 
Second Election to U. 8S. Senate, In U. S. Senate 1863-64, The 
Years 1865-66, Foreign Affairs and Reconstruction, Third 
Election to U. S. Senate, Grant’s First Administration, 
Chandler’s Defeat in 1875, and Summary 1875-79. 

It.deals with national politics only in so far as Chandler 
was connected with them. The Michigan background how- 
ever is explained more fully. The strong anti-slavery senti- 
ment of the people of Michigan is shown to be the result of the 
social, industrial, religious, cultural, racial and geographical 
factors that obtained in the State more than half a century 
ago. People of Detroit will be amused to read this description 
of the office of Mayor in their city in 1851, “The office of Mayor 
of Detroit in 1851 was not one to attract the professional 
politician. There were arduous duties to be performed with 


reference to the city administration and the rewards were 
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meager. The office carried with it no salary, and except for 
a fee of one dollar for each case tried before him in the Mayor’s 
Court, the Mayor received no salary. Custom demanded that 
the Mayor subscribe liberally to charity and to various asso- 
ciations for moral, religious and literary purposes. He was 
supposed to dispense the hospitality becoming to his station. 
Necessarily then the office was open only to men of wealth and 
public spirit who were content with the rewards that the 
honorable position and the opportunity to serve the city gave 
them. In 1852 two Whigs declhined the nomination before a 
third was found who was willing to become a candidate.” 
Chandler’s career as presented by Mr. Harris may be briefly 
outlined. He was born in Bedford, New Hampshire, emigrated 
to Michigan in 1833, engaged in business in Detroit and by 
1850 had amassed a fortune. He then, at the age of thirty- 
seven, turned his attention to politics. The Whigs elected him 
Mayor of Detroit in 1851. The following year he ran for 
Governor, but the State election was overshadowed by the 
Presidential campaign; and the election of Pierce, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, brought about the defeat of Chandler, the 
Whig candidate for Governor of Michigan. Chandler. then 
entered enthusiastically into the plans for the formation of 
a new party based on anti-slavery and took an active part in 
the meeting at Jackson, Michigan, which gave birth to the 
Republican party. His reward for this was his election to 
the United States Senate to succeed Lewis Cass in 1857. This 
position he held for eighteen years. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior in Grant’s cabinet. He was 
chairman of the Republican National Committee in the Hayes- 
Tilden campaign and finally again elected to the Senate to 
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fill the unexpired term of Isaac P. Christiancy, resigned. His 


Pt 


death oecurred in 1879. 

Chandler was a powerful man physically, as tall as Lincoln 
and in his later years considerably heavier. He possessed a 
tremendous fund of nervous energy and when he spoke to a 
political audience he used every ounce of it. As a stump 
speaker he relied in large measure upon vituperation and a 
certain coarse humor. He lacked refinement and education, 
but had native ability and common sense. Perhaps with more 
education his aggressiveness and initiative would have been 
weakened—some modern critics of education would say so. 
This lack of education in no way lowered him in the opinion 
of his constituents. They saw in him the qualities which 
they most admired—the ability of the self-made man. 

In these days when the United States is again engaged in a 
great war it may be well to recall the position of Michigan’s 
great War Senator in the Civil War. Whatever else may be 
said about Zachariah Chandler, he was always “sound on the 
main question.” He was absolutely loyal to the cause of the 
North. No matter what the cost, the war must be won and 
the South must be humbled. As we today take the position 
that the war must continue until there has been beaten into 
Germany a sense of her inferiority, so Chandler in his day 
would view the conflict with the South. With compromise and 
“peace talk” he had no sympathy, and were he living today he 
would be one with President Wilson in condemning it. He 
would favor the draft and the Liberty Loans as in his day he 
deplored the payment of money in lieu of military service and 
favored bonds and even greenbacks to win the war. His 


hostility toward rebels was only exceeded by his hatred for 


Copperheads. They were the “hyphenated” citizens of the Civil 
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War. His bitterest invectives were always employed against 
those who in any way sympathized with the enemies of his 
country. Great Britain favored the South—hence Chandler’s 
diatribes against our present ally. England’s more or less 
covert sympathy with the South in the Civil War seemed to 
him to furnish just cause for war against her. Can one doubt 
that Germany’s violation of our rights as neutrals would have 
made him an earnest champion of war against the German 
Government? He was narrow and prejudiced, coarse and 
violent, but he was loyal to the North and a tower of strength 
to the friends of freedom. 

The cause of freedom in Europe was very near to Mr. 

Chandler’s heart. With the Revolutionists of 1848 he was in 
fullsympathy. Speaking to his fellow citizens from the baleony 
of the old Biddle House in 1851, Mr. Chandler said in words 
which in the light of present events seem almost prophetic: 
“The flame of Liberty may be smothered for a moment but it 
will break out with ten-fold fury at no distant day. 
Kings, Dukes and Emperors ‘By the Will of God’ must give 
place to Presidents, Senators and Governors ‘By the Will of 
the People.’ Then will those time-honored fabrics of despotism 
fall like tottering walls before the hurricane. When this strug- 
gle shall come, and come it must soon, America will not be an 
idle spectator of the conflict . . . . Our country has a 
glorious destiny to fulfill.” 

With the advent of Reconstruction, Mr. Chandler appears 
in a less favorable light. He seemed unable to take a states- 
manlike view of the problem of the resumption of peaceful rela- 
tions with the South. He had fought rebels too long to will- 
ingly see them again enjoy political power and _ privilege. 
“Rebels must take back seats, and of course, loyal men must 
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govern this country,” said he, “I care not whether they be 
black or white.” He continued to “wave the bloody shirt” 
when the country was tired of the subject and willing to bury 
the issues of the Civil War in oblivion. With the newer 
issues, such as civil-service reform, he had no sympathy. 
“What are they howling for reform for? They have it now,” 
he declared in 1872. “There is hardly a man who is setting 
up his ery for reform who is not a corrupt scoundrel and a 
thief.’ Mr. Chandler was personally honest, but he had long 
been accustomed to regard the spoils as.the legitimate reward 
of the successful party at the polls. He grew old in this 
school, and the system which kept him in place and power seem- 
ed good enough for him. Just as he in his younger days had 
supplanted Lewis Cass when that great Michigan states- 
man had grown old and failed longer to represent the spirit 
of his constitutents, so in his turn Chandler was to be suc- 
ceeded in public favor by younger men more truly representa- 
tive of the times. 

The final contest took place at Lansing in January, 1875. 
The cohorts of Chandler were assembled in all the glory of 
numbers and past victories, but a little band of seven Republi- 
can members of the Legislature stood firm and refused to vote 
for Chandler. Then Chandler knew that bitterness of defeat 
which sooner or later comes to every man in public life who 


‘remains in office long enough to be overtaken by the younger 


men and newer issues that always pursue and threaten the 


older leaders. 
As a member of important Senate committees, Mr. Chandler 


did work of a useful though less spectacular character. He 
was for years the chairman of the Committee on Commerce. 
Of course he used his position to further liberal appropriations 
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for Michigan’s needs, such as the! channel through the St. 
Clair Flats. But he was almost equally liberal in favoring 
appropriations for the building of a Pacific Railway, the lay- 
ing of Atlantic cables and the building of the Niagara Ship 
Canal. His influence was on the side of a liberal construction 
of the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution. In fact 
constitutional questions troubled him little. “I believe that 
it is constitutional to do whatever is requisite to save the 
Constitution and the Government,” he said. As a prominent 
member of the Committee on the Conduct of the War he was 
very active in investigating the treatment of Union soldiers in 
Confederate prisons and other matters that formed the sub- 
ject of the Committee’s work. 

Mr. Harris’ book is well written and abounds in the “human” 
side of Chandler’s career, containing numerous quotations 
from his letters and speeches reflecting the personality of the 
man and his relations with the public men of his day. It has 
a bibliography and a good index. 

All public and school libraries in Michigan arg entitled to a 
free copy which will be sent upon request. To individuals the 
price is $1 payable to the State of Michigan. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MICHIGAN HISTOR- 
ICAL COMMISSION, 1917 


HE MICHIGAN HISTORICAL COMMISSION, acting in accord 
with Section 9 of Act No. 271, Public Acts of 1918, 

herewith submit their fifth annual report, covering the 
period from January 1 to December 31, 1917. Only a brief 
summary is needed, so fully have the activities of the Com- 
mission been presented in the Magazine during the past year. 

The Commission has consisted during the year of the fol- 
lowing members: 

Hon. Albert E. Sleeper 

Prof. Claude H. Van Tyne 

Hon. Clarence M. Burton 

Hon. William L. Jenks 

Rt. Rev. Mgr. Frank A. O’Brien 

Hon. William L. Clements 

Hon. Augustus C. Carton 

July 20, 1917, Prof. Claude H. Van Tyne, head of the his- 
tory department in the University of Michigan, was reelected 
President and Clarence M. Burton, city historian of Detroit, 
was reelected Vice-President, for the fiscal year 1917-18. 

Four meetings have been held, as follows: at Lansing, May 
9; at Detroit, July 20; at Ann Arbor, October 24; at Lansing, 
November 14. 

The publications of the year include Vol. IL of the Univer- 
sity series, The Public Life of Zachariah Chandler, 1851-1875, 
by Wilmer C. Harris, Ph. D.; the July and October numbers 
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of the Michigan History Magazine; and a volume of tributes, 
poems and addresses in memory of the late Hon. Lawton T. 
Hemans. In press is Vol. III, of the University series, The 
Historical Geography of Detroit, by Almon E. Parkins, 
Ph.D.; and Bulletin No. 9, Prize Essays Written by Pupils of 
Michigan Schools in the Local History Contest for 1916-17. 
This contest was continued for 1917-18, subject: “Our 
Soldiers, Past and Present,” in the city, village, or school dis- 
trict of the writer; these prize essays will go to press early in 
1918. A volume of documents to include the Lxecutive Journal 
of the Governor and Judges of Michigan Territory from 1805 
forward is projected for publication in 1918. The Michigan 
History Magazine will be published quarterly. The limitations 
on State printing due to the war have affected the Commission’s 
printing in no small degree. 

The publications have been issued in editions of 2,500 copies 
and distributed free to the libraries and schools of Michigan 
and to such institutions outside of Michigan as have arranged 
for exchanges. 

During last summer the old files in the executive depart- 
ment and the department of state were carefully listed for 
administrative and historical purposes. The Bibliography of 
published materials on Michigan has now reached 9,000 titles 
of printed books, pamphlets, etc., descriptive list of 2,000 vol- 
umes of manuscripts, and about 300 maps. A descriptive list 
of Michigan newspapers, past and present, has been completed 
as far as possible by correspondence with editors, publishers 
and libraries in Michigan, and may now be consulted at the 
Commission’s office. The work in the archives at Washington 
which is being conducted jointly with the historical commis- 


sions and societies of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
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and Iowa in listing the documents relating to the history of 
Michigan and the Middle West, has reached above 5,000 entries. 
By means of the results obtained through these channels the 
Commission has been able to answer more quickly and definite- 
ly the questions which have come to the office from students and 
citizens desiring historical data. 

The Commission has actively assisted the Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Society, the auxiliary county ‘historical socie- 
ties, and the women’s clubs and patriotic societies working in 
Michigan history. Special attention has been given to the 
Upper Peninsula, where two new societies were formed during 
the year, in Marquette and Alger counties. All of these or- 
ganizations have been specially urged to gather the fugitive 
war records which otherwise must perish. Assistance has been 
given in marking historical spots and encouraging collectors 
and writers of history in the cities and counties. The result 
has been many new and valuable contributions of documents 
and papers, and material additions to the Museum collection. 

In addition to the office and Museum on the fourth floor 
of the Capitol, an additional room on the same floor, recently 
occupied by the Fire Marshall, has been acquired for the 
Archivist of the Commission. The appropriation for the Com- 
inission, in consideration of the Commission’s desire to with- 
draw from the general fund, was raised by the last Legislature 
from $6,000 to $15,000.. Following is the financial statement 
covering the fiscal year from June 30, 1916, to July 1, 1917: 








MicuigaNn HisroricaL COMMISSION 
' FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Balance of appropriation from preceding year... 
Total amount of appropriation for fiscal year end- 
fee TOMO By TGA non cosrccscvccngecescesnes 


Expenditures from appropriation for fiscal year: 


Salarios: of officers... .cccssecess's $4,271.72 
Washington archives work, printing, 

AE, isesivsncsseive dans 1,203.73 
Traveling expenses ............... 704.48 
INN CUI 65s. s cencvenses 280.05 
Telephone and telegraph .......... 20.02 
Express, freight and cartage ...... 6.62 
IN si okcbain ve wdasascuds 2.05 

UE NE 6 oa inn neh deer ines 


Total balance on hand July 1, 1917......... 
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$489.98 


6,000.00 


6,488 .67 


$1.31 
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DONORS AND THEIR GIFTS TO THE STATE PIONEER 
Museum, JAN. 1 TO Dec. 31, 1917 


(LIST MADE BY MRS. M. B. FERREY, CURATOR ) 


1. Barnarp, Miss Emity (Lansing)—Brown straw bonnet 
worn by her in 1860; water-color or funeral mourning- 
picture made about 1825 by her mother, Persis Burton. 

2. Bennerr, Miss Susie (Lansing)—One tea-cup, small; 
picture painted on glass; plate decorated with hunting 
scene; brass calendar stand; souvenir of Garden of the 
Gods. 

3. Berenriey, Mrs. Bessiz (Marshall)—Black bonnet worn by 
Jane Lyman Godfrey at Jackson about the year 1845. 

1. BirmincHam, Aron M. (Duplain)—Union flag purchased 
during Civil War for fifty dollars in gold. (Secured 
through the courtesy of Coleman C. Vaughan, Secretary 
of State). 

5. Buair, Mrs. George H. (Los Angeles, Cal.)—Piano be- 
longing to the wife of Governor Austin Blair and given 
by her to her granddaughter Harriet and at her death 
presented to the Museum. (Secured by Mrs. Katherine 
Blair, Lansing.) 

6. Buiss, Mrs. ALsesa (Saginaw)—Platter marked “Berne,” 
from the first set used by Mrs. Bliss after her marriage 
in New York State. 


Bowen, Mr. ann Mrs. W. L. (Somerset)—Baby-cab 


brought from Scotland about 1817 by the grandparents 
of Miss Whelpley. 
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Brown, Gen. JoserH W. (Tecumseh)—Portmanteau car- 
ried during early days of Lenawee County in Toledo 
and Black Hawk Wars. 

Burron, Mrs. L. (Lansing)—The Hvening Echo, published 
in Alpena, issue of July 4, 1898 (size 16x10 inches and 
printed only on one side). 

Cuarin, Mrs. A. M. (Eden)—T7he New Covenant, a Uni- 
versalist paper with memoir of Almon Morris Chapin; 
blue plate marked “Canton” pattern; yellow mug; pair 
woolen stockings; black silk dress; The Massachusetts 
Sun or American Oracle of Liberty, published at Wor- 
cester, Mass., issue of July 17, 1776. 

Cuarrry, Mrs. Aenes (Lansing)—Round covered blue 
sugarbowl, spatter pattern; iron for pressing the crown 
of caps worn in early days; red Bohemian glass bottle; 
frame of screen for fireplace; small wooden cup. 

Cuupss, Henry 8. (Lansing)—Picture and two _ bills, 
paper money; stereopticon view of laying of Capitol 
corner stone, Lansing; ticket to John B. Gough’s lee- 
ture, Lansing; envelope from steamer “Ironsides” sunk 
at Grand Haven, 1873; two souvenirs from China. 

Copurn, Mrs. H. W. (Gladstone)—Red cashmere shaw] 
worn about 1850. 

Copurn, Mrs. M. A. (Perry)—The first postoffice case 
used in Perry, made about 1847 by William Laing. 
Cook, R. K. (Bay City) Shotgun marked “Chance & Son, 
London,” said to have been brought from England to 

Bay City in 1806. 

Corry, Mrs. Potty (Drummond Island)—Old-country 

wooden shoes found by her on Drummond Island near 


the old fort in a box dug up August, 1916. 
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DeLaMaTeR, Mrs. Louis (Lansing)—Rural Repository 
Magazine, copy of 1845 owned by her mother, Mrs. 
Ellen Baker, Lansing. 

De Rocusr, Mrs. Ruru (Berlamont)—Coat made of the 
entrails of the walrus by the Alaskan Indians, imper- 
vious to water. 

Donovan, Hon. Witiiam H. (Lansing)—Two volumes of 
The History of the Indian Tribes, by Thos. L. McKen- 
ney and James Hall, published by Fred W. Greenough, 
Philadelphia, 1838. Beautifully illustrated. 

DoyLr, FLora—Specimen of carborundum. 

Fis.p, C. E.—Pitchpine stick taken from breastworks near 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

FRINWOLD, Mrs. Exvizaseru (Lansing)—Sanders’ Fourth 
Reader ; Journal, Sandwich Islands, 1828; pocket Bible; 
dictionary, 1831; Cobb’s Juvenile Reader, 1834; Sand- 
ers’ Third Reader ; Evidences of Christianity, published 
1832; Sunday School Harmonist; Notes on the Epistle 
to the Romans, 1835, by Alfred Barnes; old Bible, no 
date. 

HapricH AND Kaine, Mespames (Lansing)—Metal candle- 
stick from the home of Mrs. Sarah Brisbin. 

Hanpy, Frep (Lansing)—Pair wooden shoe-soles with 
leather straps, found on Mackinac Island. 

Harrzoc, Rev. W. G. (Tecumseh)—Three copies of State 
Manual formerly owned by and marked with name of 
“O. Hough, Herkimer Co., N. Y., 1831”; second, 1837, 
marked the same but printed by John S. Bagg, Detroit; 


third, the same for 1838; clipping of obituary from 
Adrian Times, Jan. 2, 1866. 
Hayes, Gurp (Lansing)—Reliec of “wet” campaign which 
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opened the last bottle of beer in Lansing; ballots of 
Ingham, Ionia and Kent counties voted by the soldiers 
in field during Civil War. 

Hoeiesone, Mrs. Lintiz G (Waldron)—Photograph and 
biography of her father, John Brooks, aged 100 years. 


‘ 


Horkins, Mrs. C. C. (Lansing)—Large library table of 
mahogany and bird’s-eye maple used in the family of 
Gov. John J. Bagley. 

Hvuesarp, J. P. (Menominee)—Chair made of turkey-quills 
by pupils of Miss Remington. 

Hurcuinson, Mrs. Harrier (Lansing)—Clock, mahogany 
case; pewter plate; biography of Wm. S. George, State 
Printer, Lansing; picture of Abraham Lincoln. 

IMMEN, Mrs. Lorraine Pratrr (Grand Rapids)—Replica 
of Statue of Liberty. 

Jupson, Mr. AND Mrs. NatuHan, (Lansing)—White sauce- 
dish, conventional pattern; large white platter marked 
“J. Edwards”; syrup cup without cover, used by Mr. 
Judson’s mother. 

Meap, Cuarves (Lansing)—Two pencil drawings of early 
Lansing given to Mrs. Ferrey and presented by her. 
Merrick, Miss (Charlotte)—Bible printed in 1846 by G. 
& C. Merriman, Springfield, Mass.; sofa pillow; picture 
of Miss Merrick’s grandmother; sexagonal box; baby 
dress, hand-made embroidery; pair white undersleeves ; 
home-made thread, and flax; twenty-three bills of Erie 
and Kalamazoo Bank, dates 1853; two Confederate 
bills; letter from “Albert,” from Macon Prison, Dee. 
1, 1864, to Mrs. Merrick; sketch of Holly village; 
souvenir medals; box of minerals and shells; small 
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book, entitled Dew Drops; petrified cedar; box of wax 
tapers formerly used for candles. 
35. Merririetp, Mrs. Saran Tuomas (Lansing)—Valentine 


sent to her in 1851,—no stamp but marked “Paid two 


-e 


cents”; daguereotype (in velvet case) of herself taken 
in 1851; pair of ear-rings made from her own hair in 
1856; bronze badge for Lt. Edwin E. Merrifield, 15th 
Michigan Infantry. 

36. Mires, Mr. anp Mrs. T. P. L. (Lansing)—Metal plate; 
two decorated chamois mats; one placque; set of “tid- 
dlewinks”; iron pothook for fireplace; matchsafe; 
framed picture of eagle; three wooden brackets; gravy 
dish; large Egyptian statue; canteen carried by Tim. 
Miles in Civil War; metal bank: pin-cushion made on 
standard from lamp in 1844; six diaries kept by his 
mother, Mary Miles; porcupine quill card-case; plaster- 
of-Paris placque made by his mother, Mary Miles, about 
1902; tinder-box for flint and steel; shell back-comb; 
black beaded parasol; white Estella shawl; one regalia 
collar; black and white striped percale dress; pink 
cambric; scale for weighing gold coins; red cashmere 
cap; doll’s dress; grenadine shawl; child’s skirt hand- 
embroidered ; Grandfather Chamberlain’s handkerchief, 
19 inches square; night-cap, shadow embroidery; two 
black satin stocks for neck; two embroidered dresses 
for child; statuette; picture of Lt. L. B. Baker; Mark 
Twain scrap-book; brass clock; grey sunbonnet; black 
decalcomania box; souvenir of Washington monument; 
bead-bag made by Indians; specimen from Lake Su- 
perior; case of birds’ eggs (three drawers) ; Columbus 


clock, marked “1492”; small brass clock; gilt weather- 
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vane; two Indian mococks for sugar; knife-box with 
handles; mahogany jewel-box; army buttons from coats 
of his father Col. Miles, and brother Capt. Miles; tin 
spice-box; several almanacs of 1837 and 1840; army 
ink-bottles used in Civil War; toy candlestick ; toy gun; 
tail of swordfish; box of shells; two glass bottles with 
embroidered covers; seven pictures, six framed; copper 
dish dug up in front of their home in St. Clair; many 
newspapers and clippings; land deed signed by Martin 
Van Buren; plated butter-dish; soup tureen, white; 
china clock ; forty-one scrap-books; many old books (to 
be listed later); one old desk and two book-shelves; 
two bound music books. 

Mitier, Mrs. M. (Hart)—History of Oceana County, by 
L. W. Hartwick and W. H. Fuller, published by the 
Pentwater News in 1890. 

Muncer, Mrs. E. (DeWitt)—Tool for polishing shoes 
used in family of her father, Mr. Bennett. 

Pappock, Mrs. Corneuta (Lansing)—Framed portrait of 
James W. Sanborn, Port Huron; large framed picture 
of Gen. Grant and family. 

Peck, Mrs. Cuartes R. (Kalamazoo)—Lace dress made 
for the wife of Senator Burrows to wear when she as- 
sisted Mrs. McKinley at a Presidential reception in 
1900. 

Rocers, Mrs. Jesstx A. (Hillsdale)—Apron worn about 
1812 by Mary, daughter of Rev. Hiram Smith, and said 
to be the first graduate of Amherst College, Mass.; 
piece of printed cloth used in the family of Henry 
Fowler, one of the first settlers in Hillsdale County. 

Rowe t, Mrs. H. L. B. (Battle Creek)—Tobaceo- and pipe- 
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bag carried by Sojourner Truth; newspaper clipping 
regarding this illustrious character. 

Russeti, J. H. (Ann Arbor)—Model of ship in glass 
frame; pencil drawing of Soldiers’ Home, Washington, 
D. C.; erayon of Joan of Arc, by Mrs. T. 8. Mayan; 
stationery from Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii; cord and 
tassel of curtains formerly in Governor’s parlors in the 
Capitol; pewter cuspidor; sisal hemp from Jackson 
Prison; small china vase; tablespoon; octagonal glass 
salt-dish. 

Sr. Jonn, Josern (Bancroft)—Tooth of mastodon found 
by him while digging a ditch. 

SmiruH, Mrs. AND DAUGHTER (Grand Haven)—Red Bohem- 
ian glass goblet. 

Situ, E. J. (Battle Creek)—Two specimens of wood. 

Srencer, Mrs. Mary C. (Lansing)—Cashmere shaw] worn 
by her mother. 

Stark, Mrs. Susie (Lansing)—Majolica plate represent- 
ing a green leaf. 

TnHayer, George W. (Grand Rapids)—Oil painting of his 
Uncle, Hon. Lucius Lyon, U. S. Senator in 1837, which 
was presented by Mr. Claude R. Buchanan, one of Mr. 
Thayer's executors, at the annual meeting of the State 
Pioneer and Historical Society in 1917. 

TRUMBLE, RayMonp (Lansing)—Three-tined fork brought 
over from England about 1800 by Mrs. Arksey, Lansing. 

Uren, Mrs. W. J. (Houghton)—Two “Merry Widow” hats, 
worn in 1910; black silk dolman with heavy bead trim- 
ming, worn in 1885; petticoat of down, worn about 1860 
by her mother-in-law, Mrs. R. Uren; stand-cover of 


pieced silk, edged with worsted fringe. 
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WAKEMAN, ABRAM (96 Water St., New York)—Letters, 
1774, sent to Massachusetts Bay Colony by New York 
Colony. 

Warren, D. H. (Secretary of 18th Mich. Vol. Inf.)— 
Minutes of annual reunion, 1868. 

Watkins, Mrs. Wituiam (Allen)—Hand-knit silk glove 
said to have been brought from England about 1845 by 
her mother-in-law. 

West, Mrs. Hazet (Detroit)—Dress which was part of 
a wedding trousseau in 1875. 

Witcox, Mrs. James (Calumet)—Bull Moose fifty-cent 
piece, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 

Wricut, Rosert H. (Munising, Editor of The Clover- 
land Farmer)—Beautifully carved ladle fifteen inches 
long, bowl four inches in diameter, carved by the In- 
dians at L’Anse, Michigan. 

UNKNOWN Giver—Musket marked Dantzig, 1830, with 
powder-horn tied to gun; saddle-bags left in Museum 
May 12, 1917. 
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A DAY IN FRANCE 


3¥ WINFIELD LIONEL Scorr 
(PRESIDENT MICH, AUTHORS’ ASSOCIATION ) 
At peace lay the field in the early morn, 
As it smiled o’er the world anew; 
A sparkle of dew on the ripened corn, 
There was song of larks in the blue. 


Then all that glad day was a whisper low 
Of sickles a-gleam mid the grain; 
Where the aged toiled till the sunset glow 


Lit with gold the sheaves on that plain. 


There were women there with their willing hands, 
There were children gleaning after; 
They bound the sheaves with their shining bands 


As they smiled at childish laughter. 


For the children’s song outrivaled the thrush, 
Still unwearied at close of day, 
As they paused at last in the twilight hush, 


All ready for the homeward way. 


A Zeppelin sent a bomb on its way— 
Then that field was furrowed and torn, 
And the shattered forms all scattered that lay, 


With the impact afar were borne. 


Dear God! and must it ever be thus, 
That the curse on the innocent fall? 

O, Brothers arise! bring the foe to the dust, 
To the world bring peace, once for all. 


(68) 
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CARL SCHURZ IN MICHIGAN 


By Epwarp G. HoLpEN 
Tryon, N. C. 


geen the necessary but I hope not unblushing egotism 
of these reminiscences of Carl Schurz in Michigan! 
Our first meeting was in March, 1866, when I joined him 
as an assistant editorial writer on the as yet unissued Detroit 
Post.’ This newspaper was established by Senator Zachariah 


’ 


Chandler and his political “machine,” he being the largest 
stockholder. The Detroit Tribune had so prospered during the 
war that it had begun “feeling its oats,” indulged in more or 
less independence and had the temerity to criticize Mr. Chand- 
ler’s rule of “blood and iron” in Michigan. This was lése- 
majesté, and the Post was set up for the purpose of both off- 
setting the lukewarm if not hostile influence of the Tribune 
and at the same time properly chastizing it. It finally re- 
sulted in the demise of both papers and in the conversion of 
one of the fiercest Democratic journals in the United States 
into a Republican organ, still bearing its original name, the 
Free Press. 

At this time Mr. Schurz was the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Tribune. He was not Mr. Chandler’s special 
choice, for their political ideals were wholly different; but at 
the time, they agreed on the policy of the Republican party 
as opposed to the reconstruction plans of President Andrew 
Johnson, to bring back the seceded States “rebel-end first”— 
as the phrase went. Besides it was thought that the prestige 

(69) 
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of Schurz’s name and of his German nationality, would be a 


substantial asset for the new paper. As a matter of fact, he 


was not strictly a “newspaper man.” His long suit was. 


oratory, not flap-doodle and spread-eaglism, but the power, like 
Lincoln’s, to convince the reason and influence the judgment, 
instead of hypnotizing reason and overwhelming judgment by 
appeals to prejudice, emotion, and passion. Schurz knew little 
of the details of newspaper work; and even his editorial writ- 
ing, though often good and even excellent, did not begin to 
have the merits of his speeches. While not prolix, he was not 
terse, and seldom could put his points or arguments into short 
articles or pungent paragraphs. However, these were not so 
much the fashion then as in these later days. The other de- 
partments of the paper he left to his various assistants. The 
late Ray Haddock of Detroit was the commercial editor; the 
late L. A. Sherman of the Port Huron Times was its State 
editor. Mr. Utley, late Superintendent of the Detroit 
Public Library, was its city editor. The managing editor had 
recently been connected with the Chicago Times, one of the 
earliest if not the first of the “yellow” journals. After a few 
issues Mr. Schurz was startled by the remonstrances from sub- 
scribers, and especially from intimate friends outside the State, 
against the glut of articles with scare-heads, devoted to mur- 
ders, scandals, and crimes and casualties of all sorts, gathered 
from all parts of the world. In his close attention to the pure- 
ly political features of his new paper, he had not really noticed 
what was going on in other departments of it. Of course, he 
stopped that, and it settled down into the soberer mood of the 
average newspaper of the city. 

_As Mr. Schurz’s paper, the Post was quoted extensively by 
the press everywhere, although his own contributions even to 
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its editorial page were a small part of its contents. If fact, 
he soon unconsciously showed that journalism was neither his 
forte nor his fad. The exciting politics of the days of re- 
construction, Negro suffrage, and the like lured him to a 
larger field of conflict. The platform tempted him far more 
than the editorial chair. He would speak to his fellow men 
face to face, not address them in cold type, unable to measure 
the effect of his words upon them, or even to tell whether they 
were listening to him or not, and so get back from them—then 
and there—some recognition of the force and cogency of his 
arguments and appeals. Consequently he was often absent 


from his Post—as the joke went in the office—in answer to 





urgent requests to help carry a State or Congressional district, 
for the Republicans. Some stockholders of the paper began 


to grumble. He was paid what seemed to them a munificent 





salary—%5,000—and for that day it was certainly a substantial 
one; but not above his earning power as a speaker and lec- 
turer. They felt however that he was not earning it for them. 
Perhaps they were right; but they overlooked the fact that if 
his name and prestige were worth what they were paying for 
it, he was but increasing this asset by his public appearances 
far more than by his more limited labor on their paper. How- 
ever, there was one subject about which his information could 
not be supplied by amateurs like myself and colleagues. This 
was his intimate knowledge of Prussian history, especially 
through his painful and hazardous experience as a_ rebel 
against Prussian despotism in 1848. The first attempt of that 
nation to unite and control the other German states, beginning 
with the war against Austria and terminating in the battle of 


Sadowa (1866). gave him a fine opportunity to gratify both 
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Germans and Americans with his lucid, scholarly and fervent 
treatment thereof. 

But he was not satisfied with this work, nor with the pros- 
pect which his environment held out to his growing ambitions. 
At Washington he had, to some extent, measured up very well 
with them. He wanted to be something more than an editorial 
writer on a provincial paper. He wanted to be called to a 
place of power, worthy as he thought of his talents and in- 
tellectual resources, where they would be frequently and 
severely tested by rivalry and prominence, and rewarded by 
a publicity impossible in private life. He wanted, in short, to 
be a United States Senator. With Mr. Chandler in that office 
from Michigan, and skillfully wielding all its dominating 
means for reelection, and even for dictating who should be his 
inferior colleague, a Senatorship in his bailiwick was as un- 
attainable for Schurz as the throne of the Hohenzollern; or, 
by reason of his alien birth, the Presidency of the United 
States. In fact, he always congratulated himself that the 
accident of his birth, by taking away all hope of that grand 
prize, enabled him to act with entire independence of what 
would or would not affect any hope of getting or failing to get 
that crowning glory of the American public man. He there- 
fore accepted a position offered him on a St. Louis German 
paper, with a promising prospect of his probable election to 
the Senate from the then German-Republican State of Mis- 
souri. This was accomplished about twelve months after his 
arrival there. 

Intellectually and socially, Carl Schurz was one of the most 
attractive of men. Mr. James Bryce once said that he was 
the most interesting man in Washington. Though a ripe 


scholar and linguist, well-read in political and general history, 
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better informed in the history even of the United States than 
many of his American rivals and contemporaries, he was 
never pedantic, never “showy”; simple in his tastes, correct 
in his language and diction, and with scarcely a perceptible 
accent in his speech. There were few subjects—including art 
and music, and except perhaps science and the mechanic arts 
—that he could not talk about intelligently, and always in- 
terestingly. His observations on human nature were always 
keen, often humorous. He was not fooled by flattery. “The 
number of men who have ‘watched my career with interest,’ 
if you can believe them, would make a pretty good show 
in the census,” he once said. Much of this fascination was 


first in his native 





due to his romatic and unusual experiences 
land, and then in America; his part in the Revolution of 748; 
his struggle with poverty after his escape from Germany; 
his. struggle to familiarize himself with a new country, its 
constitution, laws, literature, history, politics, and its com- 
posite people. One source of his strength and success was 
his quickly-acquired contact with some of the most distin- 
guished lights and leaders. Being without pretense he was 
never ashamed of his ignorance, and so never hesitated to ask 
the meaning of any allusion, the bearing of any incident, the 
point of any joke, that he did not understand. If he fully 
comprehended the precise use of slang and if he thought it 
would make his meaning clearer, he employed it. To the very 
last he was up-to-date in every way, and his children, unlike 
those of so many foreign parents, could not accuse him of 
being a “back-number,” and of “not knowing anything.” While 
never repudiating or snubbing his German friends, he wanted 
to be and always was an American without a hyphen. This 


was one great reason why he was the foremost American- 
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German and German-American with world-wide fame. Both 
nationalities were proud of him. His German knowledge and 
traditions were at the service of his aglopted land. He was 
one of the very first to introduce and advocate the conserya- 
tion of our forests and was rewarded by Mr. Blaine’s sneer 
that the American people had no use for Prussian bureau- 
crats. 

Aside from the personal sacrifices he had made in Germany 
in behalf of democratic ideas and institutions in opposing 
what is now known as Prussianism, he was intuitively a friend 
and champion of republicanism. One of his earliest recol- 
lections is that of his grandfather in Germany showing him a 
portrait of Washington as one of the greatest men that ever 
lived. So much was this quality taken for granted that I 
do not now recall any particular utterance of his in eulogy of 
liberal principles. He was a great admirer and _ frequent 
quoter of Thomas Jefferson and instinctively took the anti- 
slavery side in the great controversy settled half a century 
ago. 

Abroad he was a live American. Once Bismarck, after several 
flattering and distinguished courtesies, invited him to renat- 
uralize himself in his native land, assuring him that he would 
lose nothing by it and hinting that a large place awaited him 
there. “Even if ’d got nothing in the United States but a 
mess of pottage,” replied Schurz in substance, “I would not 
swap it for my birth-right again.” The offer did not tempt 
him, any more than an offer of the chieftainship of an Indian 
tribe, which was not without its possibilities, either, so great 
was the gratitude of those wards of the nation for the liberality 
and justice of his treatment of their race while Secretary of 
the Interior under President Haves. 
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No incident in his career, perhaps, better illustrates the 
sterling, unsordid, disinterested moral character of the Ger- 
man “Forty-Kighters,”—their deep-seated, unvarying convic- 
tions and their unshakable courage, their natural inevitable 
resistance to disloyal repudiation or betrayal of them, like- 
wise their impregnable devotion to the country that gave them 
welcome, shelter, protection, honor, prosperity, and offered 
them a refuge from that Prussianism which in three-score- 
vears-and-ten has lost nothing of its venom in hating and 
crushing every democratic aspiration. 

Though not a believer in prohibition, nor practicing total ab- 
stinence, he, unlike too many foreigners, never resented nor dis- 
respected any effort to discourage drinking, or to restrain or 
inhibit the liquor traffic. I never even knew him to indulge in 
the favorite beverage of his native land. In fact, he once 
acknowledged to me. that he never liked beer, although he 
drank a light wine at dinner. In all things, except on his op- 
position to dishonesty in the affairs of government, and hy- 
pocrisy in politics, he was moderate in conduct, tolerant in 
speech. He seemed to be almost without any native German 
predilections. The nearest to it that I recall, was his saving 
that the German translation of Shakespeare conveyed the 
rhythm and the majesty of his verse better than the original 
English. I remember a very comical dispute at the breakfast 
table between himself and his wife in regard to what he called 
and what are generally called “French rolls.” She maintained, 
and I thought successfully, that ghey were of German origin, 
but the French cwisine had stolen the credit of them. I always 
forgot in his presence that he was not a native American, and 
sometimes would carelessly, almost unconsciously refer to his 


native countrymen in the rude phrases that are employed to 
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designate them. At the opera I once referred to one of the 
singers as that “lager-beer Dutchman.” “My friend,’ he 
whispered, looking archly at me, “I haven’t the least objection 
to your way of putting that, any more than you have probably 
of being called ‘a d— Yankee, but several of my countrymen 
in the vicinity might not be as indifferent.” 

He was an “easy boss,” always genial, perhaps not exacting 
enough, or as much as he would have been had newspaper-mak- 
ing been more congenial; for his subsequent success as Necre- 
tary of the Interior in the Hayes Administration, proved that 
he possessed pronounced executive abilitv. He worked best 
in the real, bustling, business of active politics. During the 
first few issues of the Post he planned and directed its editorial 
conduct, selecting the subjects and dictating their form. After 
having always worked independently, this was unfortunate 
for me, and having selected me for my reputation among 
Connecticut newspaper men, it was disappointing to him. 
But one day, for some reason, he “gave me my head,” with such 
satisfactory results that we lived happily together forever 
afterward. During forty years, though we met only at long 
intervals, the old relations were immediately resumed, the 
friendship always as cordial. He was to me more a brother 
and a friend than an employer with the frequent antagonisms 
of that relation. His dignity and force of character however, 
always discouraged taking liberties. Among his strongest 
traits were his calmness and equipoise. Trifling annoyances 
never disturbed him. A page or two in an article I wrote 
on the history of financial panics dropped out before it 
reached the typesetters; when expressing my vexation next 
morning, he only laughed and said, “Pity all panics can’t be 


as easily disposed of!” His philosophy of life always kept him 
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serene and sweet-tempered. An early incident revealed this 
to me. The destruction of a Detroit railroad station offered 
a glorious fire-spectacle which he witnessed from the roof of 
the Russell House. Next morning, opening his mail at his 
desk, he suddenly exclaimed, “By Jove!” He held in his hand, 
bills of lading, notifying him that a carload of boxes had ar- 
rived by freight and express. ‘No wonder I was interested in 
that fire,’ he continued, coolly, “all our household goods, our 
family portraits, all kinds of mementoes and keepsakes, all my 
letters from the front during the war, and lots of correspond- 
ence from Lincoln and other men. None of ’em can be re- 
placed. O, well, worse things than that have happened to me.” 
I don’t remember his ever mentioning it seriously again. He 
seemed to have dismissed it from his mind. What was the 
use? No regrets or lamentations could do any good and would 
only make him unhappy. 

A year later his youngest daughter, two years old, died after 
a week’s illness. She was the maturest baby I ever knew. Her 
name was Emma Savannah, because she was born on the 
Christmas day that her father, a major-general in Sherman’s 
army, entered Savannah. Her intelligent personality was felt 
in a room of adults. Her speech, in form, but especially in 
thought, was that of a well-grown, well-educated girl. One 
listened to her with far more respect than condescension. She 
even understood and enjoyed not too elaborate and sophisticat- 
ed humor. It Was my privilege to be one of her favorites, for she 
could freeze people away. But these attractions were only 
omens and symptoms of her fate. Unexpectedly she succumbed 
to an attack of brain disease. Just before expiring, on being 
told that I haq called, she whispered, “I’m too tired to talk, 
but I always did like Holden.” Grief like her father’s is rare: 
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so profound that its surface was searcely stirred. Only once | 


did he manifest it in my presence. As we stood looking at her 
charming, still rosy face, with its crown of golden curls, the 
tears stole slowly from his eyes. ‘Wasn’t she glorious,” he 
exclaimed in tones and voice that might well be called thrill- 
ing, eloquent, beyond the actor’s or orator’s art. The next 
day, he was the calm, serene, dignified man, going about his 
daily affairs, with no further sign of the agony which he had 
conquered and controlled. 

Though capable of great severity in his criticisms of other 
public men, he was as much as possible, impersonal in his con- 
demnations. Nor was he ever visibly perturbed by severe re- 
torts, ridicule and abuse. I never saw him irritated by attacks 
upon him, however undeserved or contemptible; but the ill- 
doing, the intellectual or gross dishonesty, of a certain type of 
politician aroused his ire. 

In Michigan, at least, his foreign birth was something of a 
handicap. The native American newspaper men resented his 
presumption in daring to compete with them in their mother- 
tongue; while the German leaders were afraid of his over- 
shadowing them. 

His family life was a model; a noble husband, a fond father, 
and affectionate, obedient but companionable children. In her 
feminine traits his wife was fully his equal—devoted, domestic- 
ally capable, witty, keen-minded, accomplished, cosmopolitan. 
Sharing his ambitions to the full, she was able greatly to 
promote them. Her family derivation, I faney, was superior 
socially to his own. However, under her tuition perhaps, they 
were both unquestionally well-bred and conversant with the 
most exacting conventionalities. They stood that severest of 


all tests, one’s table manners, most successfully. A daughter 
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of a rich Hamburg manufacturer was learning English in a 
London school, when she fell in love with her music teacher. 
She had already made him her hero, for his exploits as 4 
Prussian Revolutionist and a fugitive with a price on his head. 
Her marriage was about as acceptable to her family as now-a- 
days would be the alliance of a wild anarchist to a Wall Street 
magnate. They promptly disowned her, only to be astonished 
and ashamed when his continental fame in this country spread 
to his native land,—the two had soon set out for the Land of 
Opportunity across the seas. 

They and their two elder daughters were quickly and hearti- 
ly admitted to the social privileges of Detroit, honored guests 
at dinners, receptions, and the various functions of that sort. 
This was all the more significant as their hotel life prevented 
them from reciprocating this lavish hospitality. I have always 
suspected that their failure to take a house was due to his 
doubt of his permanent residence or occupation in the State. 
Therefore his sojourn there, while decidedly impressive and 
grateful to those who came into intimate contact with him, 
was to the public merely a soon-forgotten incident. 

Notwithstanding his experience in the German Revolution 
and the Civil War here, he was, or became, a sturdy foe to 
militarism. He scarcely ever spoke, much less boasted, of his 
military career. In a “onversation with me, shortly after the 
election of Roosevelt'to the Presidency, he spoke of that public 
man as one of most charming personality, but “likely if toler- 
ated too long and too far, to be a menace to the country, be- 
cause of his enthusiasm for physical foree, and his robust ac- 
tivities.” “He is,” he said, “a sincere believer in war and big 
national armaments.” 


Mr. Schurz also told me of a conversation he held with 
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Prince Henry, brother of the Emperor of Germany, during a 
visit to this country. The Prince was highly elated with the 
enormous and elaborate war preparations Germany had then 
begun making, and how they soon expected to equal, if not 
surpass, the navy of the United States. “But your Highness,” 
said Schurz, “provided Germany is in the right, in any contro- 
versy with this country the Fatherland has already the votes 
of millions of German origin. They are far better allies than 
all its fleets.” 

During the past six months I have often wondered what he 
would have said or thought about the attitude of some Ger- 
man-American citizens of the United States on the Great War. 
Of one thing I feel well assured, he would recognize in his old 
enemy Prussia the aggressor, and knowing her responsible for 
the war, he would be brave enough, honest enough, to speak 
his mind, wholly regardless of any personal consequences to 
himself, for a man with greater moral courage, without fanat- 


icism, scarcely ever lived. He “always stood four-square to 
all the winds that blew.” 
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INDIAN LEGENDS OF NORTHERN MICHIGAN 


By JoHn C. WRIGHT 
HARBOR SPRINGS 


N the year 1800 a little girl was born on the banks of Grand 
River, in the vicinity of what is now the village of Muir. 
Her father was a noted French trader and her mother an 
Indian princess, or daughter of a chief. At that period the 
trand River Valley was one of the most beautiful regions 
in the whole country, as indeed it is today, and the little girl 
spent many happy days playing along the shore or paddling 
in her bireh bark canoe. She often accompanied her father 
on his trips, frequently going with him over portages and 
rivers as far as Detroit. 

When this little girl was thirteen years of age her father 
hired two trusty Indians to take her in a canoe from Grand 
River to Mackinac Island, whither he had preceded her. Drift- 
ing down the beautiful river one bright summer’s day they 
emerged into Lake Michigan and turning the prow of their 
little boat northward started on their long journey through 
this remote region. They put up a blanket for a sail when the 
wind was favorable, and paddled along by easy stages when it 
was calm. At night they slept by huge campfires, and the 
little princess heard many tales and legends of savage life. 

She heard that at one time heaven and earth were connected 
by a great vine down which fairies and spiritual beings descend- 
ed to the earth. Mortals were forbidden by the Great Spirit 


to ascend this vine, but once a young man became sick and in 
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a delirious state climbed up far out of sight. His aged mother 
was so sad at thus losing her boy that she started after him, 
but her added weight broke the vine and both came down in 
aheap. Then the Great Spirit was very angry with the people. 
“Now,” he said, “sickness and disease will prevail amongst 
you, and instead. of living on forever you will die when you 
grow old. There is only gne thing left for you to do. Remem- 
ber that everything that grows has some value—nothing was 
made in vain. Therefore you will gather roots and herbs 
and compound medicines and these will help you when in dis- 
tress.” Thus was born the medicine lodge and all who were 
initiated into it’s mysteries were told this story in great detail, 
wonderfully embellished. 

As the canoe proceeded on its way, its occupants caught 
glimpses of roving bands of savages and of deer, elk and 
wolves as they came down to the lake to drink. Eagles, wild 
geese and turkeys were seen in great numbers. 

When the canoe was caught out on the lake in the darkness 
the Indians were guided by the stars, and one night the little 
girl listened with open-eyed wonderment to the pretty legend 
of the North Star. She had a retentive memory and remember- 
ed all’ these stories. The Indians worshiped her father, and 
did their best to keep their precious charge entertained. 

Not all Indians believed in marriage, they told her. When 
a brave refused to wed, others said to him that he belonged 
to the Two Cousins. This was because, years before, two 
exemplary young men became very fond of one another and 
made a vow never to separate. They lived with their grand- 
mother who prepared their meals and dressed their game. But 
one day the old woman grew weary of her work, and while the 


young hunters were absent, invited two beautiful maidens from 
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the south to enter the wigwam. When the young hunters re- 
turned she said: 

“My children, I am growing old and weak. The work of 
dressing all the game you bring is too great a task; therefore 
I have asked these two beautiful young women to become 
your wives, which they have consented to do.” 

At the first the voung men knew not what to say. They 
went about their affairs as usual and made no effort to culti- 
vate the company of the beautiful maidens. But the latter 
were so pleasant all the time that finally the younger of the 
hunters fell in love, and the next day when he and his friend 
started out again to hunt, he could scarcely kill anything 
because he kept thinking of his sweetheart. He secured only 
three bear-skins while his cousin took twenty-one. Then he 
confessed that he intended to return home and get married. 

“If that is the case, I shall leave and never set foot this 
way again,” said the other. 

His friend tried to dissuade him, but he started off towards 
the north. 


“Although I leave you,” he said, “remember, if you are 
ever alone at night and need a friend, you will see me up 
there in the northern heavens. If you ever get lost in the forest 
or at any time cannot find your way in the darkness, I will 
be there to guide your footsteps.” 

True to his word, he then began to mount up towards the 
skies, where he assumed the form of a star; and there he is 


to this day—the bright North Star—chasing the bear as was 





his wont in the days of old when he hunted through the woods 
of Michigan. 
The other hunter was so chagrined over the loss of his friend 


that he pined and wasted away before he could reach home, and 
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became only a shadow. Ever since that day he has roamed the 
hills and valleys, and hides from every mortal being among 
the rocks and cliffs. His name is Bah-swa-way (Echo), and 
he passes his time by mocking and laughing at everybody. 

The two beautiful maidens waited and waited for the return 
of their lovers, and finally in disappointment arose high in the 
air to watch for them from the skies. They are the Morning 
and Evening stars. 

Day by day the little canoe advanced northward along the 
wild shores of Lake Michigan. One day they passed the little 
stream where Father, Marquette had been buried. The old 
cross was still standing. 

Not long afterwards they could see the Sleeping Bear, and 
the little princess listened to the story of how in the long ago 
a great famine had spread over the land. Longingly a mother 
bear and two famished cubs walked the shore on the Wiscon- 
sin side, gazing wistfully at Michigan, which in those days 
was the land of plenty as it is today. Finally hunger over- 
came timidity and the bears launched out. Nearer and nearer 
they approached the goal as the mother’s words of encourage- 
ment urged on the weary cubs. 

When only twelve miles from the land of plenty, the mother’s 
heart was rent as she saw a babe sink. With the remaining 
cub she struggled to gain the beach. 'Two miles of slow drag- 
ging, and the second of her cherished ones sank. 

The mother reached the beach and crept to a resting place 
where she lay down facing the restless waters that covered her 
lost ones. As she gazed, two beautiful islands slowly rose 
to mark the graves. These were called the Manitous—the 


home of the departed spirits. 
The little princess watched the Sleeping Bear, which was 
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very real in those days, until they passed out of sight. 
After awhile they came to a most beautiful indentation of 
the coast line—Grand Traverse Bay. They cut across this 
to save many miles of travel, and camped for the night near 
Pine River. The little girl was not weary nor sad; she was 
jovial and unafraid. There was real adventure, excitement 
and lots of fun, too. The Indians told many amusing things. 
They were not stoics, sullen nor cruel. They saw humor in 
everything. They told their little passenger of the scheme 
of the old squaw who wished to appear young. 

An old woman, wrinkled and decrepit, was seized by the 
strange hallucination that she still possessed charms suffi- 
cient to attract the young men of her village. In this belief 
she dressed up in her best skins and furs and sat down by 
her wigwam door, sthiling and accosting the young braves 
as they passed along. Of course none of them paid any at- 
tention to her. Then some of the maidens of the tribe, noticing 
her foolish behavior, went to the old woman and said: 

“Look here, No-ko-mis” (grandmother) ; “you are old and 
wrinkled, and your beauty has all faded like that of the dead 
flowers of the forest. No young man will ever be attracted 
to your wigwam. You may as well cease all your efforts 
and live quietly and peacefully, calmly awaiting the end. 
Your days are numbered; your beauty gone—you nevermore 
can be like one of us.” 

At these words the old woman became furious. “Be gone!” 
she said, to her tormenters. “I’ll show you whether I am 
too old or not!” 

Then taking a string made from basswood bark, she tied 
to it the lower part of one of her ears, and passing it around 
the back of her head, drew it taut and looped it over the 
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lobe of the other ear, fastening it securely. In,this way she 
drew all the wrinkles out of her face; and oiling her hair 
nicely with a mixture of pounded charcoal and grease and 
drawing it down over the string so the latter could not show, 
she sat down in the glow of her campfire and waited. The 
soft light shining on her features which were now smooth and 
perfect, made her look beautiful indeed. 

The first young man to pass that way was immediately 
fascinated by her appearance, and sat down to visit. The 
old woman regaled him with many stories and charmed him 
completely with her wonderful conversation. The next night 
and the next following that, found the young man again at 
the wigwam of the old woman; while several maidens, hav- 
ing heard of the strange affair, approached and gazed on 
wonderingly from a distance. They tould not understand 
the situation at all. 

On the third evening, however, while the old woman, beaming 
with smiles, was talking and making gestures, the string 
behind her ears suddenly snapped and her face became a mass 
of wrinkles even worse than before. 

The young brave jumped to his feet horror-stricken and 
bounded out of the wigwam; while the maidens fairly rolled 
on the ground with laughter. The young man would prob- 
ably be running yet had he not met a beautiful girl whom he 
captivated and then led in honor to his wigwam. 

The next day our travellers reached Bear River, now Petos- 
key. There was no settlement on the shore at that time, but 
there was an Indian village at Bear Lake, the source of Bear 
River (now Walloon Lake). They only tarried a little while, 
then crossed Little Traverse Bay to the harbor on the north 
side, called by the Indians, Wequetonsing. Here there was 
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only a little high grourfd, and but one wigwam. Farther up 
the shore, however, was a very large village, the famous 
crooked Tree, or L’Arbre Croche of the early French. Here 
our friends were well received and stopped a whole day. Many 
stories were related, and the little princess heard the wonder- 
ful tradition of Petoskey and the discovery of the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. 

The next day the little party started on what they supposed 
to be the last lap of their journey. When they arrived at 
Mackinae Island, the battle between the British and Americans 
was taking place, and the booming of cannon and the strains 
of martial music could be plainly heard. All was excitement. 
The little girl along with all the women and children of the 
Island were placed in an old abandoned distillery on the west 
side for safety. But the father of the little girl, who thought 
worlds of his daughter, not knowing what might happen, 
asked the two Indians if they would not take her on to St. 
Paul, Minn., where her oldest brother was conducting a trad- 
ing post. At first they refused to undertake so perilous a 
trip, but his offer was so generous that.finally they consented. 

Skirting the northern shore of the lake over precisely the 
route traveled by Pere Marquette, they entered Green Bay, 
passed through the Fox and Wisconsin rivers and floated out 
upon the broad bosom of the Mississippi. They passed through 
a hostile country where at times they dared not speak above 
a whisper for fear of being:discovered. Their adventures and 
experiences were many, but at last the faithful Indians and 
their protegé reached St. Paul in safety. Here the little girl 
remained a few years and then returned to Mackinac over 
the'same route. She was adopted by the famous Madame ja- 
Framboise and received a liberal education in French. After- 
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wards she taught school at St. Ignace for fifteen years. She 
once entertained President Zachary Taylor; knew S¢hool- 
craft the historian, and Beaumont the famous physician ; 
she met “King” Strang, Governor Cass and many other nota- 
bles. She was at home with bishops, scholars and statesmen, 
and was the friend of all. 

This little girl with her remarkable experiences and history 
afterwards became the grandmother of the writer, and related 
all these stories and many others to him when a lad. The 
little girl’s name was Sophia Bailly, and at Mackinac Island 
she married Henry G. Graveraet, Jr., the son of a German 
soldier of the American Revolution. They moved to Little 
Traverse (now Harbor Springs), just previous to the Civil 
War. Their son, Garrett A. Graveraet, an accomplished mu- 
sician and artist, organized an Indian company in this vicinity 
in response to his country’s call. It was known as Company 
K, First Michigan Sharpshooters. Both Garrett ‘and his 
father were killed in the campaign before Richmond. 

The Indians were mustered into service in 1868, and with 
Grant crossed the Rapidan and plunged into the terrible bat- 
tle of the Wilderness. After their baptism of fire they 
fought heroically through the desperate encounters at 
Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor and Petersburg and covered them- 
selves with honor. Half their number were killed outright and 
the rest wounded. At the present time there is not a survivor. 
Their shattered remnants were among the first to enter the 
rebel capital and share in the great victory of the North. Al- 
though dispossessed of their property, such is the glory that 
our Indians helped to spread over the State of Michigan. I 
think we owe them a debt of gratitude and should be most 


considerate in our dealings with them. It may not be many 
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years until to see an Indian anywhere on our streets will be 
a rare thing. When that times comes I hope the great State 
of Michigan will have no regrets as to the position it has taken 
with reference to this vanishing race. 








HISTORY OF THE EQUAL SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN 
MICHIGAN* 


By KAROLENA M. Fox 


HE part which Michigan has played in the nation- and 
world-wide movement for equal suffrage seems small 
when compared with the activities and achievements of 
some of the western States. Yet it is marked by distinguish- 
ing features, and bears a most significant relation to the 
woman’s movement as a whole-—-a movement which has ex- 
pressed itself in demands for educational, professional, per- 
sonal, and finally political equality. 

Michigan was the second State in the Union in which an 
equal suffrage campaign was conducted; but twenty-four years 
were spent in efforts to gain the power to vote even before 
organized work was begun.’ As early as 1846, Ernestine L. 
Rose addressed the State Legislature on the right and need 
of women to the elective franchise, but received little encour- 
agement until 1849.2 That honored pioneer of the Grand 
River Valley, Rix Robinson, was one of the first of the State 
legislators to recognize women’s appeals. With the other 
members of the constitutional amendment committee, Dwight 
Webb and E. H. Thompson, he reported favorably the first 
Senate document which provided for a suffrage amendment.® 


*The research for this study was carried out under the direction of 
Professor E. R. Turner, at the University of Michigan. 
1. Anthony and’Stanton, History of Woman Suffrage, II, 229. 
The first campaign was conducted in Kansas in 1867. 
Michigan House Journal, 1846, p. 342. 
3. Michigan Senate Journal, 1849, pp. 66, 67, 107, 114. 
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Objections to such action were not wanting. They were based 
upon the unusualness and seeming needlessness of granting 
the franchise to women. The subject was greeted with ridi- 
cule and adverse criticism when again presented in 1855 by the 
women of Lenawee County.* In 1857 the legislators received 
the petitions with more respect and seriousness, but they did 
no more than render a favorable report.° 

The climax of the first part of this movement came in 1859. 
In the Senate the committee on State affairs considered 
urgent petitions for suffrage, but regretted that it was com- 
pelled to dismiss the subject so summarily. In its opinion 
the questions propounded and the radical changes asked for 
were of such grave character that they involved if they did 
not insure the degradation of woman rather than her eleva- 
tion.’ In the House the action was even more radical, and the 
report stated that in regard to constitutional amendments in 
favor of universal suffrage, the committee favored extending 
the franchise to colored men, but was doubtful about the 
wisdom of extending it to women.’ 

For ten years after this decision little effort was made to 
revive the discussion in the Legislature. Meanwhile leaders of 
the women devoted all their attention to attaining educa- 
tional privileges. The protest which greeted this phase of the 
movement was as strong as that directed against woman’s 
political activity. The campaign was long and arguments 
now obsolete were carefully considered. Fears for the future 
welfare of women checked hasty action, but at last the work 


4. Michigan House Journal, 1855, p. 451. 

5. Michigan Senate Journal, 1857, pp. 95, 122, 137, 150. 
Senate Document, Number 27. 

6. Michigan Senate Journal, 1859, p. 679. 

7. Michigan House Journal, 1859, p. 599. 
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of the leaders, Dr. James A. B. Stone and Lucinda H. Stone, 
was rewarded when in 1869 the University of Michigan opened 
its doors to women, the first State university to take this 
action.® 

In the midst of this agitation the State Constitutional Con- 
vention assembled in Lansing. One of the problems consid- 
ered was the advisability of extending the franchise to Indians 
and Negroes who were citizens of the State. Besieged by 
petitions from over five thousand persons of whom twenty-six 
hundred were women, the convention was forced also to con- 
sider the question of granting the franchise to women. Such 
an amendment was voted on and the result published: thirty- 
one votes for it and thirty-four against it.’ Nevertheless it 
was at this time that the first success in the suffrage move- 
ment was attained. In 1867 the Legislature granted school 
suffrage to the women of the State who were taxpayers. - 
The following year one hundred and twenty women voted un- 
challenged in the village of Sturgis and certain newspapers 
commented favorably on the successful attempt of the women 
in their demand for rights as citizens." 

This success and the attitude of President E. O. Haven and 
leading educators in other States did much to formulate public 
opinion favorable to the granting of both higher educational 
and political privileges to women. Organizations to promote 
coeducation and political equality were established. The 
Michigan Suffrage Association was formed in January, 1870, 
and the Northwestern Association in November of the same 


8. Kalamazoo Gazette, May 2, 1914. 
Michigan Public Acts, 1869, I, 436. 
9. Debates of the Constitutional Convention, 1867, II, 275, 766, 789. 
10. Constitution of Michigan, 1867, Article 13, Section 145. 
11. Kalamazoo Gazette, May 2, 1914. 
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year.'? In this way the public mind was prepared for the 
serious consideration of a suffrage amendment to the State 
Constitution which was submitted in 1874. With the over- 
whelming defeat of this measure, 40,077 voting for the amend- 
ment and 135,957 against it, the women received a set-back 
from which they did not easily recover.** The State Suffrage 
Association went out of existence, and only a glimmer of the 
former enthusiasm and life was seen when in 1881 the Legis- 
lature extended school suffrage to parents and guardians of 
children of school age." 

During the thirty-five years of petition and campaign which 
had elapsed since the demand for equal suffrage was first 
presented to the legislators, it had become an issue of some 
importance in political affairs. Although the leaders failed to 
attain the desired results, they did establish a precedent which 
served as a stimulus to those who took up the work.in 1881, 
and which enabled them to make the progress so notable 
in the second period of the history of the State movement. 

Within the last thirty-five years, four characteristics of the 
movement have become evident: the increased efficiency of the 
administration of suffrage work through the State organiza- 
tion, the periodic recurrence of public interest in the question, 
the rise of opposition to suffrage among the women them- 
selves, and the increase in the scope and importance of public 
service which the women are rendering to the State. 

In 1884 the present Michigan Equal Suffrage Association 
was formed at Battle Creek under the leadership of Mrs. Mary 


12. Anthony and Stanton, History of Woman Suffrage, I, 516, note. 
13. Kalamazoo Gazette, May 2, 1914. 
14. General School Laws of Michigan, 1881, p. 13. 

Compare also Public Acts, 1881, Number 164. 
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Doe, president, and Governor Begole, vice-president.” Its 
legislative committee began a systematic campaign for the 
passage of a municipal suffrage bill. Just how much of the 
renewal of interest was caused by the determined efforts of 
this organization cannot be estimated, but when the bill was 
defeated in the Senate by one vote, the intensity of feeling 
was greater than at any time since the defeat of the amend- 
ment in 1874..° As was the case after 1859, a period of ten 
years elapsed during which the interest grew in intensity and 
volume until in 1893 the Legislature caught the spirit and 
passed a municipal suffrage bill to which Governor Begole 
gladly affixed his signature..7 But trouble arose in De- 
troit when an attempt was made to conduct an election in 
conformity with the law. A test case was carried up to the 
Supreme Court where the decision was rendered that the 
Legislature had no right to create a new class of voters and 
the law was therefore unconstitutional.** Again the interest 
waned and after one more attempt in 1895 to gain the fran- 
chise through a constitutional amendment bill which was de- 
feated in the House by a close majority, suffragists turned 
their attention to the attaining of laws for ameliorating the 
condition of women.’® 

It might be asked why the women of Michigan were so 
persistent in their determination to participate in public af- 
fairs. Michigan legislation for the protection of its women 


15. Anthony and Stanton, History of Woman Suffrage, IV, 755. 
Proceedings of the National Woman’s Suffrage Association, 1894, 
pp. 199-202. 
17. Michigan House Journal, 1893, III, 1911. Senate Journal, 1893, 
II, 1543. 
18. Michigan Reports of Cases Decided in the Supreme Court, 97: 188. 
19. Michigan House Journal, 1895, III, 2414. 
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and children far excelled that in some of the suffrage States.”° 
Up to 1897 certain inequalities of justice did exist in property 
rights and the right to control children. Although the owner- 
ship of property was vested in the husband, he could not buy 
or sell real estate without the joint signature of his wife.** 
A widow could claim either the right of dower or the provisions 
of the will,?? and was the legal guardian of the children until 
they reached the age of twelve, while the husband was the 
sole owner and controller of all property left by a deceased 
wife and was guardian of the children until their majority.* 
A wife could control or sell property owned before marriage, 
or gained by gift after marriage, but the husband could claim 
any earning of his wife acquired outside of the home and 
could sue and collect it even though it had once been paid 
to his wife.** But on all school matters, mothers had equal 
and corresponding rights with fathers.** All educational in- 
stitutions in the municipalities and in the State were coedu- 
cational with the exception of a few private or denominational 
schools. A woman held the office of State Librarian. It is 
true that women were not appointed to manage the relief of 
the poor in any official capacity. Five men constituted the 
Board of Corrections and Charities. There were no women- 
physicians in asylums for the insane, but there were matrons 
in all wards for women. State and municipal boards of health 
20. ‘The Woman's Protest, February, 1913. 

21. Compiled Laws of Michigan, 1897, Paragraphs 10322, 10359. 

22. Compiled Laws of Michigan, 1897, Paragraphs 3924, 8935, 8936. 
23. Compiled Laws of Michigan, 1897, Paragraph 8689. 

24. Proceedings of the National Woman’s Suffrage Association, 1894- 


1898, p. 73. 
25. Compare above notes 10 and 14. 
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were composed entirely of men. No women were confined in 
the State prison except for murder.*® 

Legislative action has removed some of these legal inequali- 
ties and has corrected evils arising with the economic and 
industrial changes which have caused so many women to seek 
employment outside of the home. Laws were passed in 1895 
regulating hours of labor of girls and women, the age 4t which 
girls might be employed, and improving the sanitary and moral 
conditions of places of labor.** In the same year the age of 
consent was raised from fourteen to sixteen years where it 
has still remained.** In 1896 the Governor appointed Mrs. 
Jane M. Kinney a member of the Board of the Eastern Asy- 
lum for the Insane for a term of six years. Police matrons 
_were placed in cities with a population of more than ten 
thousand inhabitants.*® The employment of women as bar- 
keepers, servers of liquor, dancers, or furnishers of music in 
saloons or any place where liquors were sold was forbidden.*° 
Laws were enacted also, prohibiting the use of indecent, im- 
moral, obscene or insulting language in the presence of any 
woman or child within the State.** In 1901 women physicians 
were provided in asylums for the insane and homes of the 
feeble-minded.** The report of the Michigan Labor Commis- 
sioner for the same year revealed, what was well known, that 
while the product of woman’s labor excelled that of man’s, 
there was nevertheless a marked disparity in wages for the 


26. Proceedings of the National Woman’s Suffrage Association, 1897. 
27. Ibid. 

28. Compiled Laws of Michigan, 1897, Paragraph 11489. 

29. Ibid, 1897, Sections 3491-3498. 

30. Ibid, 1897, Section 5361. 

31. Ibid, 1897, Section 11737. 

32. Ibid, 1901, p. 124, No. 85. 
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same work.** A new field of service was opened to women 
with the creation of the office of Factory Inspector. Ella A. 
Whipple, the first woman to hold this office, reported in 1902 
that the women of Michigan had invaded the field of man’s 
labor because they were unable to live on the wages paid for 
what formerly had been denominated as woman’s work.* In 
1909 two deputy factory inspectors were added to the staff to 
investigate labor conditions of women.** By the year follow- 
ing, a ten-hour day was established, no Sunday labor was per- 
mitted and women under twenty-one years of age were bar- 
red from occupations endangering life, health, or morals.** 
With the minimum age for child laborers fixed at fourteen, 
and the ten-hour day shortened to nine hours, or fifty-four hours 
for the week, a truer standard of justice was established.* 
In 1911 the Legislature removed the power of the husband 
over money earned by the wife outside of the home. Since 
that time “each and every married woman is absolutely en- 
titled to have, hold, retain and enjoy any and all earnings ac- 
quired by her own personal efforts.*® And finally in 1913 a 
State commission composed of one woman and two men was 
appointed by the Governor to investigate State conditions in 
order to fix a suitable minimum wage standard for women.* 
Thus the discontent of the women in Michigan was not to 
to be attributed to unequal or unfair laws. Neither was it 
33. Nineteenth Annual Report of the Michigan Bureau of Labor and 
State Factory Inspection, 1902, xvii. 
34. Michigan Public Acts, 1901, p. 164. 
35. Annual Report of Michigan Labor Commissioner, 1902, p. 162. 
36. United States Labor Bulletin, No. 19, p. 638. 
37. Hecker, History of Woman’s Rights, p. 202. 
38. United States Labor Bulletin, No. 23, pp. 1138 and 1140. 


39. Michigan Compiled Laws, 1911, p. 330. 
40. Detroit Free Press, April 18, 1913. 
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due as in England to there being more women than men in 
the State.*' In 1874 there were 69,565 more men than women 
in the commonwealth; in 1884, they exceeded the women by 
95,278; in 1894 by. 79,439, and in 1904 they still outnumbered 
the women by 67,292. It is necessary then, to look for some 
other explanation of a propaganda which has continued in- 
termittently in the past generations, particularly in ‘1859, 
1867, 1874, 1884, 1894, and again with accumulated force in 
1908, 1911, 1912, 1913, and later. Most probably it was only the 
natural accompaniment of the educational and economic 
changes which have occurred. Trained to exercise their minds 
in the same manner as men, awakened to possibilities of ac- 
complishment, freed by modern invention from old-time 
drudgery and time-wasting methods of housekeeping, it was 
natural that women should seek some channel through which 
they could make more effective use of their powers. 

Indirectly women were responsible for much of the legisla- 
tion outlined above. They could have done little without co- 
operation from the legislators, but much of what they have 
brought about was the result of systematic organization which 
improved every year. Attracted by the accomplishments of 
the State Equal Suffrage Association, other organized social 
and political groups of the State-affiliated themselves with the 
central body. 

Among the organizations which first recognized the value 
of cooperation were the State Grange and _ the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, which always had equal oppor- 


41. E. R. qurner, American Political Science Review, VII, November, 
1913. 


42. Michigan Census, 1904, p. lxxxiii. 
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tunity for women as one of their goals.** At different times 
also, the State Association of Farmers’ Clubs and the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution formally signified their will- 
ingness to forward this work.** With the hearty cooperation 
of the Michigan Diocesan and the State Homeopathic Medical 
Society, the suffrage organization was able to broaden its field 
of activity.*° Many educators of the State also endorsed the 
movement through the Michigan State Teachers’ Association.** 
Finally the political parties came to recognize in the organ- 
ization and the movement a powerful ally. The Prohibition 
and the Progressive parties even incorporated a woman suf- 
frage clause in their political platforms in 1914.* 

With this increase in the number of workers, there came a 
natural awakening of sentiment for and against woman’s 
suffrage. Gradually the second wave of interest rose, gathered 
momentum through eight years of agitation and petition, and 
broke over the State in the campaign of 1908. This feeling 
was almost imperceptible in 1901, only four petitions being 
recorded in the legislative journals.** These petitions repre- 
sented citizens of Hillsdale, Jackson and Ottawa counties and 
asked for woman suffrage with a property qualification. In 
1903 citizens of Jackson County asked for women members 
of certain State boards, and citizens of Kalamazoo favored 
an amendment to their city charter permitting women who 
paid taxes to vote upon certain questions.*® Through a peti- 


43. The Michigan Suffragist, I, No. 3. 

44. Detroit Free Press, January 24, 1900; April 6, 1913. 
45. Detroit Times, June 3, 1912. 

46. Chicago Tribune, October 31, 1914. 

47. The Michigan Suffragist, I, No. 9. 

48. Michigan House Journal, 1901, II, 988, 1385, 1569, 1624. 
49. Michigan House Journal, 1903, II, 1156. 
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tion presented by Mr. Lockerby, citizens of Branch and Hills- 
dale counties voiced a request for the granting of suffrage to 
women.°° In March, 1907, Mr. Yeomans introduced into the 
Senate a bill to grant to women who were taxpayers the right 
to vote upon questions pertaining to the raising of money by 
taxation in the State. Although the bill was not reported 
favorably, it represented a public sentiment which repeated 
the demand the following year.™* 

In 1907 and 1908 a constitutional convention composed of 
ninety-six members met to frame a new State constitution. 
By this time the suffragist agitation had reached such a point 
that the number of names on the petitions for woman suffrage 
received by this convention was greater than the number on 
the petitions for all other important issues combined,—these 
questions including the initiative, the referendum, prohibition 
and direct legislation.** In the debates of the convention the 
attitude of many was expressed by Mr. Walbridge, who said, 
“There is absolutely no reason why the women of this State 


953 


should not have the franchise if they desire it. In the pub- 
lic hearing which was held in Lansing, January 8, 1908, it 
was said that two hundred and twenty-five thousand people 
were represented of whom seventy-five thousand were women.™ 
But when the action of the convention was taken, the measure 
for full enfranchisement of women by the constitution was 
defeated by a vote of thirty-eight for and fifty-seven against 
the submission of a suffrage clause. Members of the conven- 





50. Michigan House Journal, 1903, I, 703. 

51. Michigan Senate Journal, 1907, I, 765. 

52. Kalamazoo Gazette, May 2, 1914. 

53. Proceedings and Debates of the Constitutional Convention, 1908, 
I, 586. 

54. Kalamazoo Gazette, May 2, 1914. 
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tion said that many who voted against the incorporation of 
the equal suffrage article in the constitution were not opposed 
to woman suffrage but were fearful that the new constitution 
would be defeated at the polls if it should contain this clause. 
A compromise which was made appeared in the taxpaying 
clause, which allowed women who paid taxes the right to vote 
upon local bonding issues or upon any question involving the 
direct expenditure of public money.” 

The suspense which accompanied the work of the conven- 
tion was but the first indication of a movement which increased 
in intensity with the campaigns of 1911 and 1912 and reached 
a high point in 1913. In 1911 the House considered resolu- 
tions relative to woman suffrage, but after reconsideration 
failed to pass them.*® The same legislators invited Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst to address the Senate and the House, March 24, 
and on her favorite subject;“‘Dniversal Suffrage,” and ex- 
pressed their thanks to her “whe so eloquently addressed 
them.”°* But with the endorsement of the movement by Gov- 
ernor Osborn in his message to the first special session of the 
Legislature in March, 1912, greater dignity and a deeper 
significance was given to the work :°° , 

Gentlemen: You are authorized and requested to consider 
legislation by and through which the question of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution shall be submitted to the electors 
of Michigan providing for giving and insuring the right of 
suffrage to the women of Michigan. 

The history of the bill which was framed in accordance with 
55. State Constitution, Article III, Section 4. 

56. Michigan House Journal, 1911, 1171. 


57. Ibid, pp. 902, 903, 920. 
58. Michigan House Journal, 1912 (First Extra Session), p. 81. 
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this request reveals the increasing hesitancy of the legislators 
to take decisive action. It was defeated in the Senate.”* 
Efforts were made to impress the members of the second special 
session with the seriousness of the problem by petition and 
letters as well as by the Governor’s message. A resolution 
proposing an amendment to the State Constitution relative to 
the right of women to vote.was introduced. With its passage 
the most intensive of all the campaigns was begun.® Seven 
months later the election was held. According to the first 
reports the amendment had been passed and for two weeks 
the women of the State seemed to enjoy political equality. 
Then a recount turned their victory into defeat, as an adverse 
majority of seven hundred and sixty-two votes was revealed.” 
Immediate action was taken to submit the question to the 
voters at the next election, April, 1913. Nine petitions and 
one protest relative to re-submission were introduced into the 
House.** A second constitutional amendment bill was passed, 
the campaign was resumed, and the second election was 
held.** Now, however, public sentiment swung strongly against 
it, and this time the defeat could not be questioned. There 
were*264,882 nays and 168,738 yeas reported.“ 

It was during these months of campaign that the organ- 
ized opposition to suffrage arose among the women of the 
State. In 1913 was formed the Michigan Association Opposed 
to Equal Suffrage. Within five weeks the membership grew to 
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include over seven hundred men and several hundred women.” 
At the time of the election, April 1913, the association en- 
rolled over two thousand members in Wayne County and had 
branches in several parts of the State, exhibiting unexpected 
strength in the rural communities.“° “A dangerous foe for 
suffrage,” said one of the newspapers, “appears with the es- 
tablishment of the Michigan branch of the National Asso- 
ciation Opposed to Equal Suffrage. The anti-organization was 
kept out of Michigan last fall only by the employment of 
Indian warfare tactics, the managers of the suffrage campaign 
staying under cover as far as possible and steadily discourag- 
ing the arousing of antagonisms. The showing at the polls 
awakened the antis whose arguments on the whole are more 
weighty and logical than the pro arguments.” 

As both parties drew their arguments from literature dis- 
tributed by the national associations there were few dis- 
tinctive or local characteristics seen in the controversy.** The 
opponents of suffrage declared that the exercise of the fran- 
chise by women would be detrimental to the individual, the 
home, the State, and the Nation. Women would suffer phys- 
ically from the addition of excitement to lives already Over- 
excited. The moral effect would be even more deplorable. 
The ballot would bring temptation to weak women, it would 
deprive all of the present refining, personal influence and 
would cause deterioration in the moral tone of the characters 


65. The Woman's Protest, February, 1913; Detroit Free Press, March 
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of most women who participated in political life. The ballot 
in the hands of women, who would be educated in chicanery, 
cunning, and the arts of party management, would introduce 
new and dangerous forms of corruption. There would be 
danger from the votes of a certain class of women and the 
unstable proletariat vote would be increased.*” By nature 
woman is not fitted for political life. Unreliable, inconsist- 
ent, easily influenced, she could not be a vital help to the com- 
munity politically. Furthermore, the granting of the ballot 
to women would be a veritable opening of Pandora’s box in 
every home. A new strain would be placed upon the family 
relations, resulting in the disintegration of the family unit. 
As stated by the venerable Cardinal Gibbons, “Woman suffrage 
will tend to increase this searing social evil, divorce. For 
woman suffrage will tend to bring about moral looseness, dis- 
cord and dishonor in the sacred family cricle.”” The close 
affiliation between suffragists and socialists, which the former 
had never repudiated and which had always been asserted 
by the latter would present a serious problem in State gov- 
ernment."* Students of history know that the extension of 
suffrage has often been but a step from too great liberty to 
the power of a tyrant.’* Moreover, the granting of suffrage 
to women would introduce a terrible risk into the life of the 
State, because once given it would be unalterable, and women 
would not be able to enforce their votes by bearing arms.”* 
Women would naturally vote with their male relatives and 


69. Bibliotheca Sacra, 67: 335-346. 
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the result would be a multiplication of laws which could not 
be enforced.”* 

It was asserted also that there was little need of argument 
when the majority of women, especially of the better classes, 
did not desire an extension of the franchise beyond that which 
they already possessed and did not exercise.” Women could 
not improve the government of the State, in which they were 
already represented fairly by the men.** “Man’s government 
is just,” they said, “the State laws are inclusive, progressive 
and fair to women. In all contests women are given the 
preference, and they are the most favored in all the laws.”" 
There were those, too, who foresaw danger to the nation in 
the fact that the individual woman was advancing at the ex- 
pense of the race. All self-respecting women of the State 
viewed with apprehension the militant methods employed by 
prominent suffragists of this country, the inevitable injection 
of the race problem into modern society through the en- 
franchisement of thousands of ignorant foreign and Negro 
women, and the destruction through party strife and petty 
jealousy of the spirit of sisterhood which had been fostered 
and strengthened through years of effort."® 

On the other hand, the champions of equal suffrage pointed 
with pride to the modern woman, alert to her opportunities 
for exerting her influence in the larger household, the com- 
munity, and physically able to bear her share of the burdens. 
A prominent scientist maintained that from a biological point 
of view it was evident that not only would the proper and 
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adequate rearing of children and care of the household not 
prevent the modern woman from entering public life and 
taking part in a wide range of activities outside the home, but 
on the contrary it would absolutely demand that she should 
do so.*° Would the physical strain in attending the casting 
of the ballot and the enforcing of pure food legislation be 
greater than that now experienced in the fighting of disease 
contracted through use of contaminated food stutfs? It was 
pointed out that the home was no longer isolated. Every de- 
partment of a woman’s household was now regulated or con- 
trolled by officials in polities.“ If a woman would fulfill her 
traditional responsibility to her own children, she would have 
to bring herself to use the ballot,—the latest weapon of self- 
government.*' That a radical change had come over American 
domestic conditions did not affect the natural instincts of 
woman. She was still the woman with the selfsame powers, 
‘capabilities and desires. The only difference was that today 
these functions found their expression under different condi- 
tions and under different auspices.*? It was not uncommon 
to hear of women sacrificing their very lives in service for the 
wounded and the oppressed. “If,” said a member of a constitu- 
tional convention, “they can go into the haunts of degrada- 
tion and vice on errands of merey, if they can sacrifice them- 
selves in this way and be respected by the vilest of men,— 
‘an they not go to the polls along with us and still escape 
contamination ?”* 


It was a poor argument that women did not want to vote. 
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Seventy-five years ago women did not go to college. Was this 
indifference an unanswerable argument in favor of illiteracy 
for women?** It.had been a simple historical fact that the 
majority of women had never rebelled, no matter how unfair 
the conditions experienced. Every improvement in the condi- 
tion of women had been secured not by the general demand 
from the majority of women, but by the arguments, entreaties, 


’ 


and “continual coming” of a persistent few who were habitual- 
ly regarded with disfavor by most of those whom the proposed 
reforms were to benefit.*° 

It was maintained too that in the present age many other 
forces were at work which were responsible for the increasing 
evil of divorce; and the granting of the privilege to direct 
legislation against many of the existing conditions of graft 
and vice would tend to save the home, not destroy it. “Women 
have not invaded politics, politics have invaded woman’s 
sphere,” said Bishop Charles D. Williams of Detroit..° The 
influence upon the State of the extension of suffrage to women 
should not be over-estimated. It was not believed that the 
ballot in the hands of women would serve as a panacea for 
all existing: evils, but it was thought that it would hasten 
corrective legislation. The legislators of suffrage States had 
shown much greater readiness to protect women from over-work 
than the legislatures in most non-suffrage communities. Three 
suffrage States had passed laws limiting the day’s labor to 


eight hours, while no non-suffrage State had yet done so and 
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only five States had a nine-hour limit.*’ As only two per 

cent of the women of the State were criminals, the influence 

of their vote was not to be feared."* Furthermore, it was 
asserted that the larger the number of voters, the less would 
the disturbing forces of bribery and fraud be likely to operate. 

Add one hundred per cent to the voting population of this 

country and you would decrease the proportionate power of 

the disturbing forces operating to overcome the simple law 
and the interest of the nation which should direct and control 
its government.*® 

These discussions re-echoed in every home and crept into 

church and school. The defeat of the amendment drew from 
Hon. Woodbridge N. Ferris the exclamation, “I would sooner 
have been defeated as Governor of Michigan than that the 
suffrage amendment should have been lost.”*° Instead of 
gaining power by this campaign the women had lost a cherish- 
ed privilege. The legislators enacted the law that henceforth 
only qualified voters of the State should have the power to 
propose constitutional amendments through petitions which 
should be signed by at least ten per cent of the State’s legal 
voters." Deprived of this means of procedure, the women 
gave their attention to civic and social problems.” 
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Such has been the course of the feminist movement in Michi- 
gan. It began in the earliest years of the history of the State 
and may be regarded merely as one phase of a movement which 
has been developing in most parts of the English-speaking 
world. In Michigan, probably, there has been a mingling of 
the radical spirit of western communities and the more con- 
servative spirit of the East. The results have been in accord 
with this, for while educational equality has been established, 
and legal advancement has been exceptional, political progress 
has been slow, going no further than the obtaining of local 
equality in matters pertaining to the direct expenditure of 
public moaey, 





COMING OF THE ITALIANS TO DETROIT. 


7 


By Rey. Joun C. Vismara, D. D. 
KALAMAZOO 


F we seek a record of the first Italians who settled in De- 
troit, we will be obliged to go back to the days of De La 
Mothe Cadillac. His lieutenant, Alphonse De Tonty, was 
none other than Alfonso Tonti, brother of the famous Henri 
De Tonty (Enrico Ponti) the companion and faithful aide of 
La Salle on his voyages of discovery, and a son of Lorenzo 
Tonti of Gaeta, Italy, the founder of the famous Tontine sys- 
tem of life insurance. Alfonso Tonti, the lieutenant and for 
a while great friend of Cadillae, became commandant in De- 
troit in the year 1704 and held the post until 1706. He was 
again made commandant in 1717 and remained in office until 
1728. It was this Italian who foresaw the great Detroit of 
today as early as 1702, for it was he who wrote at that time, 
“The ground is very good there for building eventually a large 
town.” And his vision was correct. 

But the purpose of this paper is not to give a record of the 
names of the Italians who lived in Detroit. Surely, since they 
were great mariners, many of them must have followed the 
examples of their fellow countrymen, the great Columbus, and 
the Cabots, and Amerigo Vespucci, and Verrazzano, and have 
come to this land, and have also penetrated into the interior 
especially in the region of the Great Lakes. This statement is 
upheld by the story told by the early Italians of the colony 
(Lagorio, for instance) who say that there were a number 
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of them employed in the Great Lakes’ traffic at the time they 
settled in Detroit—The purpose of this paper is rather to 
trace the origin of an effort to establish a colony of Italians 
in the City of the Straits. Individuals may settle a place, 
but unless their enthusiasm urges them to call others to enjoy 
the advantages they enjoy and help them bring their com- 
munity to the fore, they exercise but a perfunctory role in 
the development of that community. As to Detroit, I can say 
that there was no effort made to attract Italians to the city 
in the beginning; it was only at a later date that this was 
done. I have been fortunate enough to find still living in 
Detroit the man who is the pioneer of Italian immigration, 
and he tells me that up to the date of his arrival, 1855, no 
effort had been made to attract others of his nation to the city. 

The Italians came to Detroit for the same reason for which 
they came to America,—to make their fortune. They came to 
America, and incidentally to Detroit. Poverty drove them from 
the land of their birth, and they thought the New Land would 
give them opportunities they had not at home. They were 
not warriors who came to conquer, they were not capitalists 
who came to invest their money, they were laborers, mostly 
ignorant men and women whose sole capital consisted in a 
sturdy pair of arms and a determination to get enough of this 
world’s goods to sustain them and their families. They were 
usually young men and women, just married, who desired to 
start their families in the new land of promise. They had no 
idea of the extent of the territory of the new land, and I re- 
member in this connection how, as late as 1907, when I was 
in Italy prosecuting my studies for the priesthood, a poor 
farmer, hearing that I was from Detroit in America, asked 
me to remember him to his son in Portland, Me. He was very 
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much surprised to hear how far Detroit was from Portland.— 
They came from Italy to America in quest of their fortune, 
and they traveled from town to town until they found a favor- 
able place, and they settled there. These men came in small 
groups, from different sections of Italy, and having found a 
good place, some of them wrote back to their friends or rela- 
tives and invited them over to share with them their good 
fortune. In view of this you can understand how it is that 
we are able to distinguish three periods of immigration in 
the Italian colony of Detroit. The first is the period of immi- 
gration from that maritime nation the Genoese; the second, 
the period of the Lombard immigration; the third, the period 
of the Sicilian immigration. 

At the head of the Italian immigration to Detroit, we must 
put the Lagorios, who came at the invitation of Mr. Forni, a 
Swiss-Italian, in 1855. Nicholas and Angela Lagorio came 
from Ponte Giacomo in the Province of Genoa, Italy, sailing 
from the city of Genoa in 1854. After six weeks’ journey they 
landed in New York. There they remained three months, and 
proceeding westward came to Detroit. On their arrival in 
1855 they met the following families which were already 
there: 

Vitale Forni, who invited them to the city; 

Giorgio Raggio, a Genoese, who conducted a bar and board- 
ing house; 

Pasquale Palmieri, a Neapolitan, who conducted an artist 
studio; 

Mr. and Mrs. Cavari, who conducted a bar and boarding 
house ; i 

Mr. Bozzevi, a Genoese; 


Mr. Mazzoli, a Tuscan, a maker of statues; 
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Francesco Cardoni, a native of Como, an importer of statues 
and afterwards a maker of monuments; 

Giovanni Arcetti. 

The Lagorios settled on what is now the corner of Russell 
Street and Forest Avenue, and, having purchased a cow, they 
went into the milk business. They had taken with them their 
two sons, John and Thomas, of whom Thomas is still alive, 
and living near his original homestead on Russell Street. 
Thomas is an old man now and entirely blind. After three 
years their other two sons, Domenic and August, came to join 
them. — August subsequently went to South America, but 
Thomas, John, and Domenic married and settled in Detroit. 
Thomas had only one daughter, now dead. Domenic was 
blessed with thirteen children, all of whom with the exception 
of Edward, are dead. Domenic purchased quite a bit of real 
estate on what is now the corner of Division and Rivard Sts., 
and conducted a boarding house. He died on March 10, 1904. 
John too has gone to his reward. 

Of the Lagorios I can say in all truth that they did a wonder- 
ful work for the cause of the Italian immigration to Detroit. 
Their charity knew no limits, and they were always glad to 
do a favor. Thomas and Domenic especially were very 
solicitous and their homes were always open to the poor immi- 
grant, and their services were always at his disposal. From 
what I have been able to gather from the survivors of the 
original Lombard group in Detroit, it was the charity of the 
Lagorios that saved the day for them and made possible the 
influx of this most desirable class of immigrants to the city. 
When the second group of Lombards arrived in 1881, they 
were practically penniless after a few days’ stay at the Wayne 
Hotel opposite the old Michigan Central Depot. Evidently by 
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this time the immigration had become quite perceptible, for 
we find that Lagorio went to the proprietor of the hotel to 
inquire if any Italians had come since his last visit. He was 
answered that in the hotel there were some people who spoke 
a peculiar language. Lagorio investigated, and finding them 
to be Italians he took them to the home of his mother. This 
was a very opportune visit on his part, for some of these poor 
families had about reached the end of their resources. The 
Lagorios were very kind to these new arrivals. They gave 
them a home, furnished them with eatables and supplied them 
with cooking utensils, and charged them nothing for all this, 
telling them to pay when they sheuld be able to do so. These 
and many other like acts which they were always doing to 
help their countrymen greatly endeared the family to the 
colony, and there was great sorrow and weeping when Domenic 
passed away on March 10, 1904; and his funeral from San 
Francesco Church was largely attended by those whom he 
had befriended in time of need’ and to whom he had given a 
start on the road to prosperity in the New World. 

From the arrival of the Lagorios we can say that the im- 
migration to Detroit started. The colony was joined soon 
after by a certain Mr. Chelli. Then, in 1865, Stefano Gar- 
barino arrived with his family. They came from Monte Bruno 
in the Province of Genoa, and engaged in the carpenter trade. 
Stefano is still living, and his family of six children are en- 
gaged in different lines of work. 

At about the same time came John Schiappacasse. He sailed 
from Genoa on February 2, 1865, made the voyage in a sail- 
boat and landed in New York on April 4, 1865. John sent 
word to his two brothers, Louis and Joseph, and they arrived 


in 1870. Joseph was the father of fourteen children of whom 
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nine are still alive. He died in Italy on August 23, 1908, on 
the occasion of a visit to his old home. Of the three brothers 
Schiappacasse, Louis is perhaps the best known. He walked 
from New York, and when he arrived in Detroit he started 
a fruit stand on Woodward Avenue. His business was a suc- 
cess, and it was not long before he started a second and then 
a third stand, until he had seven stands. These stands he 
put in charge of the Genoese who were coming to the city 
quite regularly by that time, and he attended to the furnish- 
ing of the stands and to collecting the receipts. Now being 
obliged to buy in large quantities he realized that he received 
better prices than when he had bought in small lots, and 
consequently that his profits were greater. Therefore he de- 
termined to sell out his stands and go into the wholesale 
fruit business, knowing that he would have the stand mer- 
chants for his customers. His new venture was a success and 
his business increased to such an extent that at the time of 
his death, which occurred June 29, 1916, he was reputed one 
of the largest wholesale fruit merchants in the city of Detroit 


. and very wealthy. He left a family of seven children, one 


of whom, Joseph, is a lawyer with offices in the Free Press 
building. Joseph was the first of the Italians to receive a 
college education, he having made his studies in Detroit Col- 
lege, now the University of Detroit. ie: 

One of the original Italians, who was in the city of Detroit 
even before the Lagorios came in 1855, was Francesco Cardoni. 
On his arrival he engaged in the statue importing business, and 
soon won an enviable reputation as a connoisseur. He had 
his offices near Grand Circus Park. The money he made he 
invested in real estate north of the City, north of the Caniffe 
Road. He was reputed wealthy at the time, but the crisis of 
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the Cleveland administration involved him heavily. In order 
to tide over for a while, he decided to open a monument factory 
on what is the corner of Fort and Wayne Streets. In this 
factory he employed the Comascans, people from Como, his 
native Province in North Italy, and he was doing well. But 
even this could not save his investments, and he lost all, dying 
a poor man in 1904. Cardoni was an able man, a man of great 
foresight. He was very much respected in the community and 
looked up to as a man of superior ability. He had great faith 
in Detroit, and even when things looked darkest for him, he 
insisted that some day in the near future Detroit would be 
a great city and would extend as far north as his property 
reached. He was laughed at for his optimism, but he held 
fast to his views, and surely events proved the truth of his 
predictions, for the property that once was his is now looked 
upon as most desirable and the city extends even farther 
north. Had he been able to survive the crisis he would have 
been extremely wealthy, but this was not to be for him. He 
left a widow and one son, Francesco. In his day Mr. Cardoni 
was looked upon as the champion of the cause and the name of 
the Italians of Detroit. He was always proud of his national- 
ity, and at the same time a most loyal American citizen. He 
wrote a number of articles in defense of his fellow Italians. 
It is to be regretted that a scrap-book which he compiled and 
which contained much valuable information concerning the 
Italians of Detroit has been lost. Mrs. Facchinetti who lives 
on a piece of what was the old Cardoni farm, is a niece of 


his, and came to Detroit to keep house for him. She is the 
mother of a large family of children of whom one is now a 
Sister of St. Joseph in Kalamazoo, another a teacher in the 
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Russell School in Detroit, and a son who is a student in the 
engineering department of the University of Detroit. 

Tn 1868 Tommaso De Niccola came to Detroit, and he found 
the following families: Pasquale Palmieri, Antonio Dondero, 
Rinaldo Panicali, the Lagorios, Muti, Vincenzo Vecchio, Paroz- 
zi, Andréoli, Paolo Bozzalla, S. Garbarino, J. Schiappacasse, F. 
Cardoni, Bricchetto,—all of whom are dead except De Niccola 
and Thos. Lagorio. Among them we must also number Frances- 
co Panuzzi (Frank Panett) a Civil War veteran, a native of 
San Giovanni in Calabria. Mr. Panett still lives. After these 
we find Gabriel Chiera, founder of the Parisian laundry and 
the Oriental hotel, and one of the prominent business men of 
Detroit today. He came from Chicago after the fire of 1873. 
He started a little candy shop and factory opposite the Public 
Library, and subsequently the laundry. Some of the other 
Italians who were in Detroit at this time or shortly afterward 
are: Francesco Landucci, Costantino Zappelli, Pietro Poli, 
Alessandro Bussolino, Antonio Pastorino, Arcangelo Luisi, 
Luigi Arata, Antonino Marchese, Carlo Viviani, Giuseppe 
Pechini, Domenico Cherubini, Casimiro Paganelli, Pietro Mar- 
telli, Giovanni Cavagnaro, Louis and Joseph Schiappacasse, 
and Umberto Garbarino. 14 

The Lombard immigration dates back to 1880. It came from 
Cuggiono, a town of about 15,000 inhabitants some 20 miles 
from Milan in northern Italy. The first families were: 

Mr, and Mrs. John Colombo and their son Frank; 

Mr. and Mrs. John Oldani and their daughter Caroline; 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Cucchi and their daughter Louise; 

Mr. and Mrs. Enrico Biotti; 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Gualdoni; 
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Mr. and Mrs. Enrico Re’; 

Mr. Louis Moroni, and Mr. Pietro Cucchi. 

They sailed from Havre in France on September 27, 1880, 
and arrived in New York on the old French liner “Labrador” 
on October 16, 1880. The trip was arranged by Pietro Cucchi 
who had worked for a while in Germany and Switzerfand, and 
the party had never heard of Detroit. Attorneys Louis and 
Paul Colombo, whose offices are in the Whitney Building, De- 
troit, sons of John Colombo, one of the original group, were 
able to give me information as to the reason why their parents 
settled in Detroit. Peter Cucchi had arranged for the journey 
and had bought tickets threugh to Calumet, Mich. -On arriv- 
ing in Detroit they were met by a statue vendor (Mazzoli) 
and by him they were directed to the Garibaldi restaurant 
on Monroe Avenue. Having had their meal, they were walking 
leisurely along the street while waiting for train time to come, 
and were talking their language. During the course of their 
walk they happened to pass in front of Pasquale Palmieri’s 
studio, and he, hearing them, opened a window on the second 
story and in Italian asked them to come up. He inquired of 
them who they were, and hearing that they were going to 
Calumet, he told them they had better stay in Detroit, and 
that they would never regret their choice. They heeded his 
advice and stayed. They were directed by him to Peter Mar- 
telli who conducted a boarding house, and from this place 
they went to Lagorio’s home on Division Street. This origi- 
nal group soon wrote home about their fortunes in the New 
World, and soon they were joined by another group of Italians 
from their native town, These left Havre on January 3, 1881, 
and srrived on January 18, 1881, aboard the French liner 


“Gascoyne.” They were: 
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ITALIANS OF Detroit 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Berra and their son Caesar ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Vismara and their daughter Rose ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Merlo and their son Louis; 

Mr. and Mrs. Battista Calcaterra ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Giuseppe Gualdoni. 

These families arrived in very straitened circumstances, 
and it was only through the kindness of the Lagorios, who 
received them in their home, that they were able to get a start 
in the New World. The Lombards started working as section 
hands for the Michigan Central Railroad. Their pay was 
very small and they were able to save but little. So they 
quit the section and began working around Detroit as trench- 
diggers and hod-carriers. They were very industrious and 
frugal and all of them began laying plans for buying homes, 
an ambition they all realized. As their families grew up they 
saw to it that their children received an education, and three 
of the families, John Colombo, Carlo Oldani (a more recent 
arrival), and Mrs. Angelo Vismara, gave their boys a college 
education in the University of Detroit. It meant sacrifice for 
them but they made it willingly, and they were very proud 
when they saw their three boys graduated, as Attorney Paul 
P. Colombo, Dr. John P. Oldani, a physician, and the writer, 
a priest. 

The third period is that of the Sicilian immigration. The 
original group was made up of natives of Terrasina, Province 
of Palermo, Sicily. These families came to Detroit from Cleve- 
land, where the fruit business in which they were engaged 
was bad at the time. They came in 1883. They were: 

Mr. and Mrs. Filippo Curro’ ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Mariano (also called Mark) Curro’, a brother 
to Filippo; 
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Mr. and Mrs. Giuseppe Bova; 

Mr. and Mrs. Giacomo Comella ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Giacomo Tantanella. 

_In their native home they were fruit merchants, and on com- 
ing to Detroit they did quite a business in the city and in the 
neighboring towns of Pontiac, Royal Oak and Windsor. These 
families drew others, and the colony grew apace. The Curro’ 
Brothers now have a thriving wholesale fruit business on the 
Kastern Market. 

From these three groups the colony grew. In 1897, Fr. 
Francis Beccherini, the newly appointed pastor of the Detroit 
Italians, took up a census to see if he had a sufficient number 
of people to warrant his building a church for them, and he 
found: 

62 Families of Lombards; 

54 Families of Genoese; 

60 Families of Sicilians; 

14 Families of Neapolitans ; 

8 Families of Tuscans; 

9 Families of Venetians. 

In all 207 families. 

In this census he found that he had: 1,103 adults; 630 
children—1,733 individuals. 

In April, 1873, the Italians founded a Mutual Aid Society: 
“Societa’ di Unione e Fratellanza Italiana.” It was organized 
with nineteen members: Pasquale Palmieri, Antonio Don- 
dero, Vitale Forni, Francesco Landucci, Costantino Zapelli, 
Pietro Poli, Alessandro Bussolino, Giuseppe Pechini, Casimiro 
Paganelli, Rinaldo Panicali, Domenico Cherubini, Arcangelo 
Luisi, Paolo Bozzalla, Giovanni Arcetti, Giovanni Lagorio, 


Vincenzo Vecchio, Nicola Lagorio, Antonio Lagorio, Carlo 
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Viviani. The purpose of the society was to give aid to the 
Italians especially in times of sickness. They now give a 
weekly subsidy to the sick member of $5 a week, and will send 
the Society’s physician if the member so wishes, free of charge. 
The society is in a most flourishing condition. The requisites 
for membership are that the applicant be an Italian and of 
good character. Any member of the society who shall have 
been condemned by a criminal court for a crime is expelled 
from the society, and anyone with a criminal record is exclud- 
ed from becoming a member. Provisions were also made by the 
society whereby a handy sum of money would be given the 
widow or relatives of the deceased besides the weekly sub- 
sidies given during the illness. Needless to say, this 
society, as also the “Lombarda” which was organized a little 
later for Lombards only, proved of incalculable benefit to a 
great many. 

The Italians wanted a Church. Fr. Anthony Svenson of St. 
Elizabeth Church, and Fr. Ernest Van Dyke of St. Aloysius 
Church (Detroit), on account of their long stay in Italy where 
they had made their clerical studies, had become well acquaint- 
ed with the language, and they took care of the spiritual and 
at times the temporal needs of these early settlers. Many 
are the kind acts done by these good priests for the early 
Italians and their memory lives in the minds of the grateful 


recipients of their kindnesses. 


The first Italian priest to come to Detroit was Fr. Molinari. 
He came in the year 1894, and stayed six months. The num- 
ber of people did not seem large enough as yet to warrant a 
resident pastor. About the middle of 1895 Fr. Benjamin 
Berto’ came. He said the first mass in the old C. M. B. A. 
hall on Rivard Street, between Watson and Erskine Streets. 
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This place was used for services for two Sundays, and then 
having fitted out as a chapel a former Sunday School on 
St. Joseph Street, they transferred the parish services to that 
place. Fr. Berto’ stayed for a year and a half, and on October 
31, 1897, Fr. Francis Beccherini, the present pastor, came to 
take charge. In his inspiring way he promised the people a 
new Church within a year if they helped. They responded 
generously, and in less than a year property was secured on the 
corner of Brewster and Rivard Streets, and the foundations 
for the new building were excavated. The corner-stone of the 
first Italian Church in Detroit was laid by the Rt. Rev. Mons. 
Edward Pat then Vicar General of the Diocese of Detroit. 
Archbishop (later Cardinal) Sebastian Martinelli, then Apos- 
tolic Delegate of the Holy See to the United States, dedicated 
the Church in November, 1898. This was a gala day for 
the Italians, for at last their dream of a Church had come 
true. About two years later a residence was built for the 
pastor on land adjoining the Church property. In 1912 a 
school was started in connection with the parish, the old 
frame building belonging to the Sacred Heart Parish being 
rented for the purpose, and this is being occupied at the pres- 
ent time. There are now 457 children in the school, and they 
are being taught by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, a 
brilliant teaching Order whose mother house is in Milwaukee, 
Wis. : 

The building of the Church was a great boom for the Italian 
immigration to Detroit. They now came from all parts of 
Italy, and the Sicilian immigration especially increased by 
leaps and bounds. The Sicilians settled on the south side of 


the city, on Fort, Congress, and Larned Streets East. Fr. 
’ Beccherini opened the school for them in 1902 in a building 
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loaned him for the purpose by the Jesuit Fathers. The school 
opened with an attendance of 97 children, and they were 
taught by the Sisters of Charity. This added work proved too 
much for Fr. Beccherini, and so in 1905 he asked the Jesuits 
if they would mind taking charge of the Italians of their 
section of the city. They promptly responded by calling Fr. 
D’Orsi, a priest of their Order, and placing him in charge. 
Fr. D’Orsi remained for a year, and was succeeded by Fr. 
Kiefer, S. J., who remained until Feb. 14, 1907, when Fr. John 
Boschi, S. J., the present efficient pastor took up the work. 
Rervices were being held at that time in what is the Sodality 
Chapel of Sts. Peter and Paul Church, and Fr. Boschi thought 
it best to Duild a Church for his people. He accordingly set 
out to gather funds, and through the cooperation of the Fathers 
of the Jesuit Order, notably through the efforts of Fr. 
Stritch, S. J., who gave several lectures for the benefit of the 
new church, he was able to gather enough to buy property on 
the corner of Hastings and Fort Streets. Here he put up a 
pretty building, calling it Holy Family Church. The corner- 
stone was laid on Dec. 5, 1909, and on Noy. 20, 1910, Holy 
Family Parish was formally started. These are at present 
the only two dtalian parishes in Detroit. 

At the present time there are between 30,000 and 35,000 
Italians in the city of Detroit, and the peculiar thing about the 
Detroit colony, a thing that distinguishes it from all the others, 
is that it has representatives from all parts of Italy. A num- 
ber of them served as soldiers in the Spanish-American War, 
and they have now a number of soldiers in the regular army 
of the United States. Those that remain in Detroit soon become 
citizens of the land and I can safely say there are none prouder 


a 
of their citizenship. The colony has also at the present time 
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many prominent business and professional men, and news is 
distributed by the two Italian newspapers La Voce Del Po- 
polo-and La Tribuna, two weeklies. There is also an 
Italian consulate in Detroit, Mr. Pietro Cardiello, the Consul, 
having come in November, 1899, and the consulate having 
been opened on Jan. 1, 1900. 

If the present prosperity of the colony can be attributed to 


any one man in particular, that man is Fr. Francis Beccherini. 


The good he has done for the Italian citizenry of Detroit 
would well deserve to be written of in a book. He has been 
all to all; a spiritual father and a friend in temporal needs. 
There is nothing he has left undone, from caring for their 
souls to getting work for them. He never considers a request 
as being too frequent or too insistent; to see others happy 
seems to be his one aim in life. It was he who instilled the 
idea of higher education in the minds of his people, and he 
has tried ever to create in them a love for the higher things 
of life. He is proud of his people and with pride points to 
their achievements, and he is too modest to take any of the 
credit to himself. “No one is more pleased at the success of 
his boys than he. He is indeed a friend, a moulder of men, 
of whom Our Country can well be proud. In recognition of 
his work among the Italians he was knighted by the Italian 
Government, but he will not wear the title. 

These are the principal items which I thought would be 
worthy of record as regards the history of the Italian immi- 
gration to Detroit. The Melting Pot of America can well in- 
clude them and the fusion of their sturdy blood in our na- 
tional life will be for the good of our glorious Land. 
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FATHER MARQUETTE AT MICHILIMACKINAC* 


By Hon. Epwin O. Woon, LL.D. 


New York City 


HE name of Jacques Marquette is one that will ever be 
T associated with the history of Mackinac. One of a 
family of six children, he was born ‘June 1, 1637, in the 
“eelebrated old hill town” of Laon, France. He came of a 
family which was prominent in the history of Laon a century 
before the discovery of America by Columbus and apparently 
his father’s home was one of wealth as well as of distinction. 
From his mother he inherited that strong religious nature and 
from his father those qualities of the soldier which made him 
the successful soldier of the Cross in the wilds of. the New 
World. Educated in the Jesuit College at Nancy he early 
yearned for the life of the missionary and when not yet thirty 
years of age found himself at Quebec, in 1666. By physique 
he was fitted for the school rather than the Indian mission, 
and the extreme hardships of forest life were to limit his work 
to only nine years. 

Until 1668 Marquette studied the Indian languages, under 
the instruction of Father Druillettes. In that year he was 
appointed to the Ottawa country where, we are told, he 
“founded a Mission on the southern side of the Sault Ste. 
Marie, the earliest in what is now the State of Michigan. 
Here he was joined by Father Dablon, and in September, 1669, 


*A chapter from Vol. I of Mr. Wood’s forthcoming Historic Mackinac. 
(125) 
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Marquette was sent to La Pointe to take the place of Allouez, 


who had other work to do.” 


‘Marquette himself tells the story of his work at La Pointe, 
in a letter to the Superior of the Missions,’ and most signifi- 
cant for his later work are his words about the Illinois In- 
dians and his desire to establish a Mission among them. It 
had already been planned that he should do so as soon as 
he could be relieved at La Pointe and he therefore learned 
all he could about those people from the Indians who came 
to La Pointe. He says:* “With this purpose in view, the 
Outaouaks gave me a young man who had lately come from 
the Illinois, and he furnished me the rudiments of the lan- 
guage, during the leisure allowed me by the savages at La 
Pointe in the course of the winter. One can scarcely under. 
stand it, although it is somewhat like the Algonquin; still, 
| hope by the Grace of God, to understand and be understood, 
if God in his goodness lead me to that country.” 

That Marquette had clearly in mind the intention to explore 
a “great river’ of which he had heard as flowing through the 
country of the Illinois, appears from his statement* that 
“when the Illinois come to La Pointe, they cross a great river 
which is nearly a league in width, flows from north to south, 
and to such a distance that the Illinois, who do not know what 
a canoe is, have not yet heard any mention of its mouth. 

It is hard to believe that that great river discharges 
its waters in Virginia, and we think rather that it has its 
mouth in California. If the savages who promise to make me 
| “Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac, p. 199. 

Jesuit Relations, LIV, 169, 195. 


Ibid, LIV, 187. wtiy 
Ibid, LIV, 189, 191. 
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a 


a canoe do not break their word to me, we shall explore this 
i dere § 


river as far as we can, with a-Frenchman and this young 
man who was given me, who knows something of those lan- 
guages and has a faculty for learning the others. We shall 
visit the Nations dwelling there, in order to open the passage 
to such of our Fathers as have been awaiting this good fortune 
for so long a time. This discovery will give us full knowledge 
either of the South Sea or of the Western Sea.” 

Disturbances among the Indians at La Pointe were soon to 
end the Mission there antl bring about the founding of a new 
Mission at Michilimackinac. The Sioux, the “Iroquois of the 
North” as they are called by Dablon who gives an account of 
these troubles,* were at war with all nations “in consequence 
of a general league formed against themselves as against a 
common foe.” The Ottawas and Hurons at La Pointe became 
embroiled with them during Marquette’s stay there. Murders 
were committed on both sides. Both Ottawas and Hurons 
concluded it would be safer to move than to risk battle, and 
began to migrate the following spring, the Ottawas to Mani- 
toulin Island, and the Hurons to “that famous Island of 
Missilimackinac, where we last winter began the Mission of 
St. Ignace.” t re 

Dablon explains:® “Their purpose was to repair to that 
land where they had already dwelt in times past, and which 
they have reason to prefer to many others because of its at- 
tractions and also because its climate seems to be utterly dif- 
ferent from that of the surrounding regions. For the winter 
there is rather short, not beginning until long after Christmas, 


5. Jesuit Relations, LV, 169, 173. 
6 Ibid, LV, 173. 
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and ending toward the middle of March, at which season we 
have witnessed here the new birth of spring.” 

In the same report Father Dablon sets forth at length the 
attractions of the Island for the Indians and its advantages 
for a Mission:’ “It is situated exactly in the strait connect- 
ing the Lake of the Hurons and that of the Illinois [Michigan] 
and forms the key and the door, so to speak, for all the peoples 
of the South, as does the Sault for those of the North; for in 
these regions there are only those two passages by water for 
very many nations, who must seek one or the other of the 
two if they wish to visit the French settlements. This cir- 
cumstance makes it very easy both to instruct these poor peo- 
ple when they pass, and to gain ready access to their coun- 
tries.” 

The Indians were attracted to the Island waters especially 
by the abundance of fish. They regarded the place as being 
in a peculiar sense the home of the fish. “This spot is the 
most noted in all these regions for its abundance of fish,” says 
Dablon, “since in savage parlance, this is its native country. 
No other place, however it may abound in fish, is properly its 
abode, which is only in the neighborhood of Missilimackinac.” 
Indeed these waters contained fish not common to all the 
region: “besides the fish common to all the other Nations 
there are here found three kinds of trout; one, the common 
kind; the second, larger, being three feet in length and one in 
width; and the third, monstrous, for no other word expresses 
it. Now, they are so abundant that one man will pierce with 
his javelin as many as forty or fifty, under the ice, in three 
hours’ time.” 

These advantages had attracted to the Island and its vicinity 


7. Jesuit Relations, LV, 157-167. 
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most of the Indians of the region excepting those who had 
been dispersed by fear of the Iroquois. The Indians now at 
Green Bay had formerly lived on the mainland to the south 
of the Island. A part of the Indians now at the Sault had 
occupied lands to the west in the vicinity of the present city 
of St. Ignace; “and the rest,” says the Relation, “also regard 
that region as their country for passing the winter, during 
which there are no fish at the Sault.” 

Dablon tells us that “the Hurons lived for some years on 
the Island itself, taking refuge from the Iroquois. Four vil- 
lages of the Ottawas had also lived in these regions. But es- 
pecially those who bore the name of the Island and were 
called Missilimackinac, were so numerous that some of them 
still living declare that they constituted thirty villages, and 
that they all intrenched themselves in a fort a league and a 
half in circumference, when the Iroquois elated at gaining a 
victory over three thousand men of that Nation, came and 
defeated them.” 

The abundance of fish and the excellence of the soil for 
Indian corn strongly attracted the Indians, for whom these 
were the chief articles of food. The return of the tribes to 
the Island and vicinity was in a real sense a home-coming. 
The Indians, “seeing the apparent stability of the peace with 
the Iroquois, are turning their eyes toward so advantageous a 
location as this, with the intention of returning hither, each 
to his own country, in imitation of those who have already 
made such a beginning on the Islands of Lake Huron.” 

This happy circumstance tended to’ concentrate the Indians 
and make the vicinity of Mackinac Island‘a convenient center 
for missionary work. “The Lake, by this means,” says Dablon, 
“will be peopled with nations almost from one end to the 

17 
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other,—which would be very desirable for facilitating the in- 
struction of these tribes, as we would not be obliged, in that 
case, to go in quest of them two and three hundred leagues 
on these great Lakes, with inconceivable danger on our part.” 

As we have seen, Dablon specifically states that “we” be- 
gan a mission on Mackinac Island “last winter’; that is, the 
winter which Marquette spent at La Pointe, 1670-71, since 
Dablon is writing in 1671. He now explains again that “to 
promote the execution of the plan announced to us by a num- 
ber of savages, to settle this country anew,—some of them 
having already passed the winter here, hunting in the neigh- 
borhood,—we have also wintered here, in order to form plans 
for the Mission of Saint Ignace, whence it will be very easy 
to gain access to all the Missions of Lake Huron when the 
nations shall have returned each to its own district.” 

We get a glimpse of the work of this Mission on the Island 
even before the arrival of Marquette. Says Dablon:s “We 
consecrated this new Festival by the Baptism of five children, 
conferring it with all the ceremonies of the Church in our 
chapel. God makes use even of children for the salvation of 
children. In the case of one of those whom we baptized, no 
sooner had it been born, in the heart of the forests, than all 
the other children, although hardly able to speak, could find 
no end to their congratulations, and rejoiced with it, one 
telling it again and again that it would be bantized at Mis- 
silimackinac, as it really was.” 

In the spring of 1671 Marquette left La Pointe to follow 
his Indians. On the way he stopped at the Sault, where he 
spent a little time with his old instructor Druillettes, now in 


8. Jesuit Relations, LV, 167. 
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charge there. On leaving the Sault, Marquette went either 
to Mackinac Island or to Point St. Ignace. 

“Tt has been held by some historians,” says Dr. Thwaites,’ 
“that St. Ignace Mission was always located upon the main- 
land, to the north of the Island, where is now the little city 
of St. Ignace, Michigan, which contains a monument erected 
on the supposed site of the old chapel. That the Mission was 
first upon the Island and probably within the present village 
of Mackinac, a careful reading of the Relations should con- 
vince any one. That it was afterward moved to the main- 
land, to the St. Ignace of today, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. It is reasonable to suppose that the removal took 
place in the year after Marquette’s arrival. . . . Quite 
likely the island, at first resorted to because of its safety from 
attack by foes, was found too small for the villages and fields 
of the Indians who now centered here in large numbers; and, 
moreover, was found difficult of approach in time of summer 
storms, or when the ice was weak in spring and early winter. 
The long continuance of peace with the Iroquois removed for 
the time all danger from that quarter, and events proved 
that they had made their last attack upon the tribesmen of 
these far western waters.” According to the same authority, 
“it was probably midsummer when Marquette and his Hurons, 
after slowly threading their way between the forest-clad islets 
which stud the northwest shore of Lake Huron, finally arrived 
at the Island of Michilimackinac.” 

Referring to the Island in Marquette’s day, Dr. Thwaites 
says:° Mackinac Island is a beauty spot today. . 

But in the days of good Father Marquette, Michilimackinac 


9. Thwaites, Father Marquette, p. 105. 
10. JIbid, pp. 107-109. 
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was indeed an earthly paradise. The sky hereabout was un- 
usually clear; light breezes, wafting over the wide waters, 
brought relief in the warmest days; the air was freighted with 
the odor of the balsam; the Island was heavily wooded, chiefly 
with cedars, beeches, oaks, and maples, presenting a pleasing 
variety of form and color, when seen from the highest bluffs, 
which, rising over three hundred feet above the straits, gave 
to the missionary a far-reaching view of land and water almost 
incomparable.” 

“Eastward, but over the edge of the horizon; his Ottawa 
friends were encamped upon the Great Manitoulin Island, 
with Father André as their priestly counselor. Northeast- 

yard, a long and tortuous journey by canoe, but only fifty 
miles away in a bee-line over the tops of the trees, he could 
from his vantage-point almost see the Sault, where he had 
lately left Father Druillettes at his hopeless but beloved task. 
But to the west no doubt his eves most often wandered. Over 
the waters of Lake Michigan he saw in fancy rise the land 
of the Winnebagoes, the Pottawattomies, and the Mascoutins; 
the land where Father Allouez, whom he had succeeded at 
La Pointe, was still laboring for the salvation of the forest 
clans; the land where flowed the Mississippi; upon whose 
banks he hoped to discover new nations to whom might be 
told the fruitful story of the Cross.” 

Dr. Shea does not seem to take the view of Marquette’s so- 
journ on the Island, though admitting that a mission was 
“already in a manner begun’ on the Island the year before 
Marquette came. Curiously, he uses the word “Mackinaw” 
to cover Point St. Ignace. “Mackinaw,” he says," “where 


11. Shea, Discovery of the Mississippi, p. 1xi. 
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they [the Hurons} now rested, was a point of land almost en- 
compassed by wind tossed lakes. Stationed in this new spot, 
Father Marquette’s first care was to raise a chapel. Such was 
the origin of the Mission of St. Ignatius, or Michilimackinac, 
already in a manner begun the previous year by missionary 
labors on the island of that name.” 

Winsor places Marquette in 1671" “among the Hurons on 
the north shore of the Straits of Mackinac, where they had 
stopped in their flight, and here Marquette founded the Mis- 
sion of St. Ignace.” 

Father Christian Le Clerq, a Recollet, writing about 1691, 
speaks of the Mission “of Michilimackinack Island”;** on 
which Dr. Shea comments: “The Mission was not on the 
Island but on the north shore,” and cities Hennepin’s “clear 
and explicit” statement about his arrival at Missilimackinac 
in 1679, that “Missilimackinac is a point of land at the entrance 
and north side of the strait.’’* 

In the careful words of Judge Edward O. Brown: “It is 
impossible to tell with absolute certainty even on the closest 
investigation, whether it was on the Island of Mackinac, or 
on the mainland, known now as Point St. Ignace, that Father 


Marquette and his Indian flock first established themselves. 


It may have well been that the rendezvous was made on the 
Island, but that it was intended from the first that the perma- 
nent settlement would be on the mainland, where communica- 


12. Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac, p. 202. 
13. Shea’s edition, II, 105. 
14. Shea’s edition of Hennepin’s Description de la Louisiane, p. 97. 
15. Brown, Two Missionary Priests at Mackinac, p. 11. 
See also Shea’s discussion, in the Catholic World for March, 1877, 
pp. 273-274; also Marquette’s letter in Jesuit Relations, LVII, 
249. 
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tion with other points would not be at times altogether cut 
off by waters too stormy for the canoes, which were their only 
craft, to venture upon. In 1672, at all events, a settlement 
had been made at the present site of St. Ignace,—a chapel had 
been built surrounded by the cabins of the Indians, and the 
whole village enclosed within a stockade for better protection 
against enemies.” 

We have no account of Marquette’s work during his first 
year at Mackinac, but of his second year we possess detailed 
knowledge in a letter written by Marquette himself in 1672 to 
Father Dablon.** He makes no mention of having changed 
the location of an original Mission. It is clear from his letter 
that Marquette and his Mission were meeting with a promising 
degree of success. The Hurons “began last year [1671] a 
fort, enclosing all their cabins.” They had come regularly 
to prayers and listened attentively to Marquette’s instruc- 
tions. “Having been obliged,” he says,’’ “to go to St. Marie 
du Sault with Father Allouez last summer, the Hurons came 
to the chapel during my absence as regularly as if I had 
been there, the girls singing what prayers they knew. They 
counted the days of my absence, and constantly asked when I 
was to be back; I was absent only fourteen days, and on my 
arrival all assembled to chapel, some coming even from the 
fields, which are at a very considerable distance.” In his 
opinion the minds of the Hurons at this Mission “are now 
more mild, tractable, and better disposed to receive instruc- 
tions, than in any other part.” 

Nevertheless, he hints to his Father Superior the great 
ambition that lay closest to his heart: “I am ready, however,” 


16. Jesuit Relations, LVII, 249ff. | 
17. Shea’s translation, Discovery of the Mississippi, p. 1xii. 
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he says, “to leave it in the hands of another missionary, to 
go on your order to seek new nations toward the South Sea, 
who are still unknown to us, and to teach them of our great 
God whom they have hitherto not known.” From the pen 
of a well-known writer’ on Mackinac we have the following 
graceful tribute to Marquette at this stage of his work when 
about to set out upon his great voyage of discovery. 

“One bright summer day we [the writer and her party] 
sailed to Point St. Ignace, where the little church, with its 
spire cross, keeps watch over the Indian village. Many points 
of this new continent of ours possess historic interest, 
but few of our busy people are aware that ground Point 
St. Ignatius, in the Straits of Mackinac, cluster ancient 
traditions and legends worthy to be crystallized into enduring 
fame by the poet’s pen and the painter’s brush. When the 
stern Puritans were enforcing their doctrines on the bar- 
ren shores of New England, and protecting themselves care- 
fully in little villages on the edge of the great wilderness, 
never dreaming of penetrating its depths, the French mission- 
aries were following the courses of the western rivers, and 
planting the cross of Christ a thousand miles towards the 
setting sun. . 

“In the year 1670, the celebrated Pere Marquette, advanc- 
ing westward through the wilderness, carrying the good tid- 
ings of salvation to the red men, entered the Straits of Mack- 
inac through the western gateway, and beached his canoe 
at the old Indian town, on what was then called Iroquois 
Point. Here he planted the cross, and rested some days 


among the friendly Indians, who listened with curiosity to 


18. Constance Fenimore Woolson, “Fairy Island,” in Putnam’s Maga- 
zine, July, 1870, pp: 63-64. Q 
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the tidings that a Savior was born for them afar off towards 
the rising sun,—a Savior who gave up His life on the cross 
that they might be saved, to meet him in the land of good 
spirits beyond the clouds. 

“The woods on both sides of the Straits, and the Islands 
lying between the gates, were filled at this time with Indian 
villages, for game was abundant, and the deep water around 
Fairy Island was called the ‘home of the fishes.’ Day after 
day the canoes assembled at Iroquois Point, and the young 
missionary saw his congregation grow, as, standing by the 
rude cross, he preached to them the glad tidings of great joy. 

“Encouraged by his success, Pére Marquette erected here 
a log chapel; and soon the sound of a little bell echoed 
through the forest, calling the new-made converts to their 
devotions. Earnestly devoted to his work, speaking no less 
than nine different Indian tongues, fiery in his eloquence and 
warm-hearted in his love, is it any wonder that Marquette 
became the idol of the red men who thronged his chapel, learn- 
ed his prayers, and, kneeling on the beach, received the sacred 
symbol of salvation upon their dark foreheads in the sparkling 
waters of the beautiful Straits. 

“The next year, Marquette and his companions erected a 
college within the enclosure, the first institution of the kind 
west of New England. Here he gathered the children to- 
gether, and instructed them in the truths of religion, hoping 
thus to reach the hearts of the fierce warriors, who, adorned 
with reeking scalps, assembled to hear the words of peace. 

“In 1672, while Marquette was thus engrossed with his 
dusky converts, he was called upon to join an expedition 
through the far West, in company with Joliet, another member 
of that self-sacrificing band of Jesuit missionaries whose ad- 
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ventures outshine the wildest pages of romance. Their object 
was to explore the course of the Mississippi River, then sup- 
posed to flow into the Gulf of California; and, with that im- 
plicit obedience which rules the Order, Marquette prepared 
to leave his resting place and move onward through the path- 
less forest. On a bright May morning, the boats containing 
the missionaries were started down the Straits towards the 
western gateway, accompanied by a numerous flotilla of canoes 
filled with sorrowing Indians. It is recorded that Pére Mar- 
quette sat shading his eyes with his hand, looking back earn- 
estly at the little chapel of St. Ignatius, which he was never 
more to see.”?® 

“At the western gateway, Marquette arose in his canoe, 
and, extending his arms over the water, gave a parting bene- 
diction to the silent Indians, who sat motionless until the last 
boat had disappeared into Lake Michigan, and then returned 
sorrowing to their island homes.” 

Marquette had been appointed by Father Dablon to accom- 
pany Louis Joliet, whom Talon, the Intendant of New France, 
had recommended to Governor Frontenac as “a suitable agent 
for the discovery of the Mississippi.” Joliet, eight years 
younger than Marquette, was born at Quebec, the son of a 
wagon-maker. He early resolved to be a priest, but be- 
came a fur-trader. We have seen him, in 1669, on his 
journey to the copper mines of Lake Superior and on the 
Straits newly discovered by him between lakes Huron and Erie. 
He was a warm friend of the Jesuits. On December 
19. “This is an error, according to Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac, p. 

244. Speaking of the return of Marquette and Joliet, he says: 
“Leaving Marquette at Mackinac, in much need of rest, for 


he had been grievously ill on the return trip, Joliet passed on 
to the Sault Ste. Marie.” . 
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8, 1672, “the intrepid explorer beached his craft upon the 
strand of Point St. Ignace, and, embracing his priestly friend, 
placed within his eager hands the fateful message which was 
to link their names upon a page of history.” The Relation says 
of this voyage that “they had frequently agreed upon it to- 


gether.”*° Joliet was at Michilimackinae all that winter, and 
together they sought all the information it was possible to 


obtain about the new countries they were to visit. 


Of these two friends at the Mission of St. Ignatius, Dr. 


Thwaites has given us a pleasing picture." “Marquette,” he 


says, “was of a gentle, joyous disposition, ever looking upon 
the bright side of life, and burned with that zeal which has 
through all time inspired the martyrs of religious faith; to 
him no experiences could be distasteful that were endured for 
the glory of the church. Joliet appears likewise to have been 
imbued with youthful enthusiasm, and was strongly in sym- 
pathy with the aspirations of his missionary comrade; but, as 
a man of the world, he carefully calculated the means em- 
ployed, and whereas Marquette sought merely to widen the 
realms of Christianity, he in his turn was mindful of fame and 
of official preferment in case the exploration were successful. 
Together, they completely represented the buoyant, vigorous 
spirit of their time—Marquette, the idealist, but thirty-six 
years of age; and Joliet, the man of affairs, aged twenty-eight.” 

Were it our purpose to sketch the larger subject of western 
discovery and exploration, we would now follow these friends 
and their companions to the Mississippi, where, gazing rap- 
20. Jesuit Relations, LVIII, 95. For Joliet and his relation to Mar- 


quette, see Shea’s edition of Charlevoix, N. Y., 1900, Vol. 3, p. 
179 n. 


21. Thwaites, Father Marquette, p. 138. See Dablon’s appreciation of 
Joliet, Jesuit Relations, LIX, 89. 
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turously upon the great river, Marquette experienced, as he 
says, “a joy that I cannot express.”** 

They explored the river to some distance below the mouth 
of the Arkansas, satisfying themselves that it emptied not into 
a western sea but into the Gulf of Mexico. In a little more 
than four months they had paddled their canoes over two 
thousand miles, met numerous strange tribes and mapped and 
described their discoveries. Joliet returned to Montreal, but 
on the way his canoe was upset, causing the loss of all his 
manuscripts of the voyage. This left Marquette to be practi- 
cally the sole narrator and in the popular mind long the hero 
of the expedition. 

Marquette after recovering from a serious illness set out 
again, but in 1675 worn out with his great exertions, death 
overtook him while he was trying to reach his Mission at 
Michilimackinae. ‘Feeling the approach of death,” says the 
writer above quoted,** “the dying man’s thoughts turned to 
his little chapel in the Straits, and he expressed a wish to 
rest under its walls, where the shadow of the cross he had 
raised might fall upon him. Loving hands carried him to the 








22. For Marquette’s journal of his first voyage, see Jesuit Relations, 
LIX, 87-163; Shea, Discovery of the Mississippi, pp. 3-52; Mich. 
Pion. and Hist. Colls., XXI, 467-488. For the unfinished journal 
of his second voyage, together with Dablon’s account, see Jesuit 
Relations, LIX, 165-211; Shea, Discovery of the Mississippi, 53- 
66; Mich. Pion. and Hist. Colls., XXI, 488-494. Parkman gives 
a clear and appreciative account in La Salle and the Discovery 
of the Great West, pp. 60-82. For an interesting phase of these 
explorations see a paper by L. G. Weld, Joliet and Marquette in 
Iowa. Mr. George A. Baker, Secretary of the Northern Indiana 
Historical Society, has contributed an important geographical 
paper on The St. Joseph-Kankakee Portage. Its location and 
use by Marquette, La Salle and the French voyageurs. 

23. Woolson, op. cit., p. 64. See Dablon’s account in Jesuit Relations, 
LIX, 193-205. 
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canoe, and all speed was made toward the Straits; but death 
overtook them, and the patient eves closed without again be- 
holding the beloved cross of St. Ignatius. They buried him 
on the banks of the river, which still bears his name; but 
when the Indians of the Straits heard of his last wishes, they 


assembled a vast fleet of canoes, and paddled swiftly down 


‘ the lake after the body of their good father. On reaching the 


river, they inclosed the simple coffin in robes of choice furs 
and beadwork, and then, in solemn procession, they turned 
back towards the Straits, joined ever and anon by delegations 
from other tribes, all pressing to do honor to the holy man. 
As the flotilla entered the sunset gate, it was met by all the 
island Indians; and as they neared Point St. Ignatius, the 
missionaries in charge came down to the beach, clad in their 
vestments, and singing the funeral chant, while the coffin was 
silently borne ashore on the very spot which the good father’s 
foot had first pressed five years before.” 

[t was not however until after many years that the document 
containing this information came to the knowledge of scholars. 
Over a century later, in 1821, Father Richard visited what he 
supposed to be the resting-place of Marquette, on the northern 
shore of Lake Michigan near Ludington, where Marquette 
had died in 1675.°* Not tintil more than half a century after 
Richard’s visit was Marquette’s real resting-place found. The 
story of this discovery is closely connected with the discussion 
about the situation of Marquette’s chapel, whether on Mack- 
inac Island or at Point St. Ignace. As told by Father Hedges 
in his book on Father Marquette :*° 


24. Walter March, p. 22, note. 
25. Hedges, Father Marquette, pp. 88-90. For details, see Father 
Jacker’s long and excellent account, showing the great care 
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“Mr. Murray [of St. Ignace] being determined to add a large 
garden plot to his yard, began to clear away the trees and 
brushwood adjoining his home. When the work had been com- 
pleted, there appeared, to his great astonishment, the out- 
lines of a building’s foundation. Mr. Murray was a devout 
Catholic and knew the history of the region, and was fully 
cognizant of the traditions of St. Ignace concerning Marquette 
and the old Mission of St. Ignace. Divining that he had 
struck on some relic of importance connected with the old 
Mission, he sent for Father Jacker, and together they made 
a careful investigation. Both being satisfied that they had 
actually discovered the site of the old Mission, Mr. Murray, at 
Father Jacker’s request, left the clearing undisturbed, till 
documents and information could be obtained from Montreal 
and elsewhere to fully establish their surmise as a fact; then 
was set on foot a systematic and scientific investigation, the out- 
come of which was to establish beyond a doubt the fact that 
they had not only discovered the site of the old Mission of 
St. Ignace, but also Marquette’s grave, the very box in which 
his bones had rested, and portions of the bones themselves. 
In course of time all that was found of Marquette’s remains, 
save two portions of bone which belonged to an arm which 
were given to Marquette College at Milwaukee and are there 
lovingly and piously preserved by the Jesuit Fathers, was in- 
terred in the very grave from which they were taken, and in 





used in the researches for identification; it is contained in 
Shea’s “Romance and Reality of the Death of Father Marquette 
and the Recent Discovery of the Remains,” Catholic World, 
March, 1877, pp. 276-281. Compare Mr. Murray’s letter, in 
Hedge’s Father Marquette, pp. 98-107. See also the contribu- 
tion by the Rev. George Duffield, in Mich. Pion. and Hist. Colls., 
II, 134-146. 
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the year 1882, the citizens of St. Ignace erected a modest 
monument to mark the spot.” 

On September 1, 1909, was unveiled the Marquette Statue 
on Mackinac Island. It is fitting to quote here the closing 
words of the address delivered by Mr. Justice William R. Day 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, on that occasion: 

“Upon the statue which marks Wisconsin’s tribute, in the 
old Hall of the House at Washington, are inscribed these 
words: ‘James Marquette, who with Louis Joliet discovered 
the Mississippi River at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, July 17, 
1673.’ Were we to write his epitaph today, we might take 
the simple words, which at his own request mark the last rest- 


ing place of a great American, and write upon this enduring’ 


granite the summary of Marquette’s life and character,—‘He 

was Faithful.’ ” 

In the words of Rev. T. J. Campbell, 8. J.,°°: “The name of 
quette will ever be venerated in America. You meet it every- 
where. There is a city named after him, and a county, and a 
township, and a river, and several villages, in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Kansas and Nebraska. His Jesuit brethren of the 
twentieth century have built a Marquette University in Mil- 
waukee, which rejoices in the possession of some of the relics 
that were given to it when the grave was opened at Pointe 
St. Ignace.” It would be well for the youth of today to ponder 
well the fact that with all his great achievements, Marquette, 
at the time of his death, was only thirty-eight years old. 

26. See Father Dablon’s fine tribute in Jesuit Relations, LIX, 207; 
also that of the Rev. T. J. Campbell, S. J., in Pioneer Priests of 
America, III, 182. For several good sketches in addition to the 
references in this chapter, see C. I. Walker “Father Marquette 
and the Early Jesuits of Michigan,” in Mich. Pion. and Hist. 


Colls., VIII, 368 ff, and an article entitled, “F. James Marquette, 
S. J.,” in Catholic World for February, 1873, pp. 688-702. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM AS A FACTOR IN THE MAKING 
me OF MICHIGAN 


By Rev. JouHn P. Sanperson, D.D. 
CHICAGO 


HE factors which constitute the making of a common- 
wealth are diverse. Historically, the primitive type is 
one of adventure; sometimes, mingled with religious zeal. 
The outposts are first established. Military occupancy and 
governmental control and direction follow. The home- 
seeking pioneer cuts down the forests, breaks the fallow 
ground and establishes a home. Society develops with small 
beginnings in limited groups in natural centers. Commercial 
interests immediately evolve. Religious and educational life 
takes on form and organization. Economic, social, political, 
religious and educational forces are interlaced and interwoven 
into the making of the fabric which we call the state or com- 
monwealth—delimited in its area and determined in its ex- 
tent by the relation it bears to the commonwealths represented 
in the larger fabric of the union of states of which it is a 
component part. 

The history of a commonwealth takes cognizance of all these 
factors and relates their genesis, progress and mutual relation 
in the evolution of the state. They are in fact inseparable fac- 
tors mutually influencing each other and determining the 
character of the whole. The commercial development and the 
religious life of a commonwealth are bound together. Social 
and educational progress go hand in hand. Each is markedly 

(143) 
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and potentially influenced by the other. This law of action 
and reaction needs recognition in the consideration of any 
single contributing factor. Its elimination is impracticable 
were it attempted. If attention is focussed upon one factor 
at a time it must be in full recognition that such factor is 
indissolubly bound up with other factors, influencing them and 
being influenced by them. In the social fabric we are con- 
structing in the twentieth century the unity of all contributing 
factors becomes more and more apparent. 

In this paper, we are considering the religious factor in the 
development of a commonwealth, and this only in a limited 
expression. The religious history of Michigan is composite in 
its character. It comprises various streams of influence which 
have given character and quality to the spirit and life of the 
State. These streams have risen in different eras of its his- 
tory and from various sources, and have significantly changed 
the history and the character of the State. It is the province 
of this paper to determine or indicate what special religious 
and educational contribution has been made to Michigan from 
the stream of Congregationalism. It is with some modesty 
and yet with very earnest conviction that I essay this task. 

With modesty, for I recognize at once the delimitation 
which the religious and educational influence undergoes 
when I confine myself to the bounds of influence exerted 
by one religious denomination, but this is the task to which I 
have been summoned, and I have only to say to our Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian and to our Roman 
Catholic friends—‘“Go to and do likewise!” With earnest con- 
viction, for I am very clear that Congregationalism has had, 


is having, and will increasingly continue to have a very large 
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and potential influence in the making of this great peninsular 
Commonwealth. 

Historically, other religious forces antedated the coming of 
Congregationalism. The great explorers, Marquette, LaSalle 
and the Jesuit missionaries planted Catholic missions, and 
the early prophecy was for a French Canadian State; later 
there came large numbers of Scotch Presbyterians, a consider- 
able colony of Quakers; then the intide of a large New Eng- 
land population which would have given Michigan a more 
positive Congregational type had they not been men and 
women of a second generation whose parents had settled in 
western New York in the days when our fathers in New Eng- 
land thought Congregationalism should not pass beyond the 
Hudson River. These young men and women, the sons and 
daughters of New England fathers and mothers, came to 
Michigan from the strong Presbyterian centers of New York, 
and especially from the region about Buffalo, Rochester and 
Utica, and soon became leaders in the Presbyterian Churches 
of Detroit and other Michigan towns. No adequate estimate 
therefore of the influence of Congregational life and thought 
upon the State of Michigan can be made without fullest 
recognition of the New England strain which found expres- 
sion in the religious life of early Presbyterianism in the State. 
The types of Presbyterian and of Congregational life were so 
kindred that the organization of Congregational Churches was 
for many years regarded as unwise, impracticable and a 
breach of Christian and denominational courtesy. 

Later, as the State developed, and especially after the Civil 
War, there was a large influx of population from Canada, 
where Congregationalism has always had a relatively small 
following. So far as this population was of Presbyterian 
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origin, it together with the Scotch Presbyterian element ma- 
terially modified the original Presbyterian character, so that 
in time it became distinctly differentiated from the Congrega- 
tional type. The Methodists were the first of the Protestant 
forces on the ground in the city of Detroit; followed by the 


Baptists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians. These four, with — 


the Congregationalists, have formed the major portion of the 
Protestant forces of the State. When Michigan became a 
State, in 1837, there were very few churches of the Con- 
gregational order and most of these had originally been organ- 
ized as Presbyterian Churches. Organized Congregationalism 
in Michigan dates back to October, 1842. It was not until 
two years later that the First Congregational Church of De- 
troit came into being. 

The history of Congregationalism, through the period almost 
exactly coterminous with that of Michigan’s statehood, is 
ample justification of its initiation as a new evangelical force 
in the Commonwealth, for from the small beginnings of eighty 
years ago there has developed:a potential religious factor, with 
three hundred churches, thirty-five thousand communicants, 
with property valued at three and a quarter million dollars, 
and with annual current expenses of a half-million dollars and 
benevolent gifts of $70,000. But streams of influence are not de- 
fined or measured by statistics. These poorly express the re- 
sults of Congregational influence in the making of Michigan. 
Unless Congregationalism has made some distinctive contribu- 
tion to the character of the Commonwealth it has failed in 
its mission. The main interrogation then remains, “What has 
been the distinctive character of Congregationalism in Michigan 


and how has it affected the development of the Common- 
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wealth?” To this inquiry I make answer, in four distinct 
lines : 

In democratizing the life of the State; 

In promoting higher education ; 

In broadening religious thought; 

In promoting social order. 

I am not for a moment assuming that these lines of develop- 
ment are confined to Congregational influences. Anyone 
familiar with the history of the State as outlined in Cooley’s 
Michigan cannot fail of gratitude for the important part 
played in the early part of the State’s history by that Roman 
Catholic patriot, Father Richard; or for the large initial 
movement given to our educational system by the Presbyterian 
father Rev. John Monteith. All communions have exerted 
large and beneficent influence. But Congregationalism came 
into Michigan with a well defined history back of it and with 
commanding ideals of a true democracy rooted in its life and 
thought. I turn then to these four lines of influence: 

I.—In democratizing the life of the State. Congregational- 
ism in Michigan had its origin in the profound conviction that 
a Christian Church could determine its own affairs independ- 
ent of external control. It began its life when freedom was in 
the air. Those were the days of Kinsley 8. Bingham, Mem- 
ber of Congress, Governor of the State, and United States 
Senator; and of J ames G. Birney, the gentleman and scholar 
and anti-slavery candidate for the presidency of the United 
States. The Rev. John P. Cleveland, who was the Presbyterian 
Bishop of Michigan at that time, gave kindly welcome to 
young Congregational ministerial recruits from New England, 
but counseled them to unite with the Presbytery, as Congre- 
gationalism was declared to be unsuited to the lawless West. 
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The statement challenged both the orderliness of Michigan 
society and the courage of our missionaries. It was discredited 
by the rapid evolution of Congregational Churches, notwith- 
standing the serious handicap of their late coming. Scores of 
Presbyterian Churches became Congregational and the self- 
governing and independent Congregational Churches, together 
with their Baptist brethren of like Congregational polity, pro- 
vided a distinct democratic force in the religious life of the 
State. 

The passing of the years has very quietly but very steadily 
wrought certain interdenominational influences, so that Con- 
gregationalism has become less independent and its several 
members more closely coordinated in a common program, while 
other ecclesiastical orders have become increasingly democratic 
in their form. The Congregational type, whether under its 
specific name, or that of Baptists, Free-Baptists, and Disciple, 
has impressed itself positively upon the political life of the 
Commonwealth. It has found expression in every movement 
which has brought the government of the State nearer to the 
people, and in that conception of citizenship which extends 
its privileges to all races and to both sexes. The democracy 
of the Congregational form breeds democracy wherever it 
touches the springs of action in church or state. It trusts the 
individual. It believes in government, but in the least possi- 
ble government, and that constituted government should be 
flexible, elastic and responsive in its changing organization 
to the voice of the people. It has found natural alignment and 
leadership in the great movement which has made Michigan 
a prohibition State. In the future evolution: of the State this 
democratic individualism will always be found to be a pioneer 


and initiative influence in its further democratization. More 
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than any other polity it breeds leaders in the advance lines 
of public thought. 

II.—In promoting higher education. The dominating princi- 
ple of Congregationalism places responsibility upon the indi- 
vidual, and calls upon him to do his best for himself and for 
mankind. The educational progress of this country has been 
resultant of such individual initiative. Such Congregational 
individual initiative is especially noteworthy in the promotion 
of higher education in Michigan. The founder of Olivet Col- 
lege, Father Shipherd, was also the founder of Oberlin Col- 
lege, and an original Congregationalist. As early as 1801, 
David Bacon opened a school in Detroit in his own home, in 
which home was born the elder Leonard Bacon. Large credit 
must be given to Rey. John Monteith, Presbyterian, for initial 
steps in the development of Michigan’s educational system, 
but Judge Cooley gave credit for the real constitution of the 
common-school and university education of the State to Rev. 
John D. Pierce, a Congregational Home Missionary. Mr. 
Pierce held the first religious meeting in Jackson, Calhoun, and 
Eaton counties, in 1831, and solemnized the first marriage 
and officiated at the first funeral taken in charge by a Protest- 
ant clergyman in western Michigan. Six years later when 
the Territory became a State he was made the first Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and the founder of Michigan’s 
educational system, including the University of Michigan, 
the first of the great State universities. 

Other incumbents in the office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction were well-known Congregationalists: 
Prof. Oramel Hosford, Hon. C. A. Gower, Prof. Joseph 
Estabrook and others. Not only have important centers of 


——_ . . *. . . . 
educational influence been maintained at Olivet and Benzonia, 
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and in earlier years at Romeo and St. Clair, but Congrega- 
tional leadership and influence have been notable in the de- 
velopment of the various State institutions. President Angell 
of the University had undisputed place among the foremost 
American educators and diplomats. President Abbott and 
several of his successors, Dr. Kedzie, and many other pro- 
fessors of the State Agricultural College; Professors Esta- 
brook, D’Ooge, George, Barbour, Ripley, Strong and many 
others in the State Normal College at Ypsilanti; Lyman P. 
Alden, for many years head of the State Public School at 
Coldwater; and so many heads of the State institutions that 
lack of space forbids their mention; in the judiciary such 
noted jurists as Thomas M. Cooley and C. I. Walker; to all 
of whom might be added scores of names—Charles Kendall 
Adams, Charles A. Kent, Martin L. D’Ooge, Henry C. Adams, 
Charles Cooley and innumerable others—all Congregational. 
ists, making safe the assertion that no denomination has con- 
tributed such large educational leadership as has the Congre- 
gational fellowship, though out-ranked by other denomina- 
tions numerically. 

III.—In broadening religious thought. Congregationalism 
is distinctly differentiated from other denominations. Never 
yas this more true than in this day of mutual inter-denomi- 
national approach and of federated church unity. Congre- 
gationalism is more than a polity. Other denominations main- 
tain the same ideals of government. Congregationalism is a 
spirit and an idea. It is distinct in its entity from that of 
any other Christian fellowship; in polity from the Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Methodist and Presbyterian orders; in concep- 
tion of the Church and its rights and ceremonies from the 


Lutherans, Baptists and Disciples. It is inelusive without 
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being exclusive. It has room for all; it excludes none. It 
is broadminded in its attitude to truth. It welcomes truth 
wherever it is to be found; in the Divine oracles, commonly 
known as the Word of God; in the equally Divine word, the 
book of nature; in the attained results of science and phil- 
osophy. It believes in the unity of all revelation and is ever 
ready to modify theological preconceptions when challenged 
by the truth from other sources of knowledge. It is bound 
by no creed, symbol or confession. It knows no series of 
‘ judicatories to challenge its freedom of faith. 

Michigan Congregationalism has comprised in its minister- 
ial ranks and rall of churches those of widely variant views; 
from those who might find comfortable fellowship with the 
ultra-orthodox to those who welcome the most modern view 
of the Scriptures, of the person and work of Christ and of 
the future life, but it has had no theological quarrels and no 
one has ever been summoned for doctrinal heresy. This 
broadmindedness has made it a commanding figure in the 
intellectual development of the State, and it has contributed 
its large share in liberalizing public thought and in determin- 
ing public leadership. In the certain evolution of religious 
and philosophical thinking and in the newer psychology which 
exalts character and action over emotion, Congregational 
ministers and educators stand as representative leaders. 
IV.—In promoting social order. The old interpretation of 
the chief funetion of the Church as securing individuai salva- 
tion, is yielding to the broader understanding of its social 
obligation. Evangelism and the saving of men remain the 
clear duty of the Church, but recognition is made of the larger 
function of the Church in its relation to society. Congrega- 





tionalism has always been closely related to the great ques- 
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tions of social regeneration. Its voice was so clear and out- 
spoken on the slavery issue that it was in peril of becoming a 
sectional church. It has met all social issues fearlessly and 
nuinbers in its ranks such tireless and able advocates of social 
justice as Josiah Strong, Washington Gladden and many 
others. In the determination of right industrial relations it 
recognizes the Church as a creative and directing agency, not 
as an arbiter but as a creator of right public opinion, and as 
a director and inspirer of Christly action. Its leaders in the 
Congregational pulpits of Michigan and among representative 
laymen of influence have always been leaders of social 
righteousness who have rendered efficient aid.in the creation 
of public sentiment which has found expression in legislative 
enactment for social welfare. The changed conditions of 1837 
and 1917 have been marked by social cleavage, class distinc- 
tions and industrial problems involving the happiness and 
rights of millions, and the leveling and humanizing influence 
of the Gospel has been recognized as the one social solvent to 
be confidently relied upon. The problems before us loom 
larger. In their solution Michigan Congregationalism, if 
true to the traditions of the past, will, by reason of its love 
of democracy, its intelligent sympathy with all classes and 
conditions of men, its broad interpretation of Truth and its 
fearless welcome of freest debate and counsel, contribute its 
large share. 

In no one of these contributions to the development of the 
life of Michigan has Congregationalism had a monopoly. In 
all these lines of activity the other Christian forces have been 
sharers, but in the combination of all, in the truest and broad- 
est democracy, in the promotion of the higher education as 
represented by its outstanding educators, in its liberalizing 
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and broadening of the public thought, and in its contribution 

to the social order, I am clear in the conviction that no other 
force has excelled the contribution made by Michigan Congre- | 
gationalism in forming the character of the great State of 

Michigan. 
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By Presipentr Wo. T. Doran, LL.D. 
DETROIT 

HEN Bishop Résé came to take possession of his newly 
erected See, in 1833, he brought with him to Detroit 
two Oratorian Fathers to establish a “college for ecclesi- 
astical students and young men.” The college of Saint 
Philip Neri was begun, and flourished for a time, but sickness 
and the death of its founders, added to a scarcity of priests in 
the diocese, were serious drawbacks, and when the college 
building was struck by lightning in 1842, St. Philip Neri 

closed its doors forever. 

Three years before this mishap Bishop Résé had sailed for 
Rome, never to return, and it was during the administration 
of Bishop Lefevre, coadjutor of Detroit, that the college was 
destroyed. Though Bishop Lefévre took the greatest interest 
in Catholic education, yet he found it impossible to reopen 
the college or to establish another. When the Right Reverend 
Caspar Borgess succeeded to the See of Detroit in 1871 his 
first thought was for the education of the young of his flock. 
In 1873 he issued his famous pastoral on the subject of pa- 
rochial schools and thenceforward gave his best efforts to the 
establishment of a college. 

In July, 1877, it was announced that “the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus are about to open in the city of Detroit an 
educational institution to be known under the name and title 
of Detroit College.” No wonder that the announcement was 

(154) 
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a cause of joy to the Bishop, who in the words of a newspaper 
writer of the time saw in it “the realization of one of his dear- 
est projects for the benefit of his people.” “It gives me more 
than ordinary pleasure,” said the Bishop at the first public 
appearance of the students, “to be present at the first academic 
exercises of the new college.” To make the college an accom- 
plished fact Bishop Borgess had indeed done all in his power. 
On April 5, 1877, an agreement had been entered into between 
his Lordship and the General Superior of the Jesuits in these 
parts by which the Bishop transferred in fee-simple to the 
Jesuit Fathers the cathedral of St. Peter and Paul and the 
adjoining residence. The sole condition was that they should 
establish and maintain in the city of Detroit a college or 
school for the education of youth. 

Friday, June 1, 1877, saw the advent of four fathers who 
were to take charge of the parish and prepare for the future 
college. They arrived late in the evening and spent Saturday 
in the confessional, and on Sunday, June 3, held their first 
public services in the Church, where a solemn High Mass was 
sung. The Superior, Rev. John B. Miege, S. J., was the cele- 
brant of the Mass, Rev. James Walsh, S. J., was deacon, and 
Rev. Eugene Brady, 8. J., subdeacon. The sermon on the 
occasion was preached by the Rev. E. A. Higgins, 8. J., the 
Rector of St. Xavier College, Cincinnati. The post of Master 
of Ceremonies was filled by the Rev. M. O’Donovan, the former 
pastor of the church, a priest of the diocese of Detroit. 

Divine Providence was doubly generous in giving to the new 
college as its founder and first president John Baptist Miege, 
scholar and administrator. For twenty years before coming 
to Detroit he had efficiently ruled, as Bishop, the diocese of 
Leavenworth when that diocese embraced all the territory be- 
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tween the State of Missouri and the Rocky Mountains. So 
lightly did the purple dignity rest upon him that he had asked 
repeatedly to be allowed to lay aside his episcopal robes and 
once again don the sombre Jesuit habit. But his work was 
so efficacious that he was required to continue his episcopal 
duties for more than twenty years. At length humility pre- 
vailed, his prayer was heard, and the Bishop of Leavenworth 
became plain Father Miege and retired to St. Louis University, 
whence twenty years previously he had gone forth to build the 
Western Church. But he was not long to enjoy the quiet of 
private life. His superiors had accepted Detroit, and an able 
and experienced man was needed to begin this new work. 
Father Miege was the choice of all, so despite his years he 
assumed the burden. Arriving in Detroit in the early part of 
June he had all in readiness for the opening of classes in 
September. 

Naturally he would have preferred to purchase the building 
adjoining the pastoral residence for his first classes, but at 
the time that was not possible. Very opportunely for the new 
school a spacious residence on the opposite side of the avenue 
was vacant and for sale. It occupied a lot 100 by 200 feet. 
This was purchased for twenty-three thousand dollars. As it 
became evident during the second year that this building would 
soon be too small, an additional story was built which made 
the building three stories high. 

The beginning had been made, but like most beginnings it 
was a very modest one. The first year saw eighty-four pupils 
on the roll; the second, ninety-eight; the third, one hundred 
and thirty-two. When the number of boys had passed two 
hundred, the old quarters began to be uncomfortably crowded 
and new accommodations became an imperative necessity. 
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Providence again favored the school. Opposite the college, and 
hence on the same side of the street as the church and rectory 
but separated from the latter by three intervening residences, 
a mansion occupying a lot 53 by 200 feet was offered for sale 
at the modest price of thirteen thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. An expenditure of some five hundred dollars 
converted this dwelling into quite a respectable school build- 
ing, and in May, 1885, the collegiate and scientific depart- 
ments took possession of their new quarters. This was the 
first practical step toward the realization of a plan which had 
been entertained almost from the opening of the college, and 
which matured as the necessity for more ample accommoda- 
tions became manifest and the inconveniences of being sepa- 
rated from the college by an intervening and much frequented 
street forced itself more and more on superiors and professors. 

The hopes of the faculty were constantly taking a more 
tangible shape: still the end seemed as yet far off. Already 
a heavy debt weighed on the college. The ordinary income 
was too scant to justify a further augmentation of the debt, 
yet something had to be done. And it was done. Rev. John 
Pe. Frieden, S. J., represented the needs of the college to some 
of the wealthy Catholics of the city, and six responded with a 
donation of five thousand dollars each. Other subscriptions 
totaled twenty thousand dollars more. The outlook 
now was more encouraging. In February, 1889, the 
third of the three houses mentioned was secured for 
eighteen thousand dollars. Just at this juncture a 
change of Rectors took place. Father Frieden was made Gen- 
eral Superior of the Jesuits in the Middle West and was suc- 
ceeded in the office of President by Rev. Michael P. Dowling, 
S. J. This was in March, 1889. Father Dowling at once 
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threw himself enthusiastically into the work. Plans were 
drawn, and ere long approved by higher superiors. Early in 
August the first stone of the foundation was laid. The work 
prospered as long as the weather remained favorable. Early 
in the spring a carpenters’ strike made all progress on the 
wood-work impossible. It began to look as if the new build- 
ing would not be finished by the opening of school. But the 
alarm was ungrounded. The strike was of short duration and 
the building was ready for occupancy in August 1890. The 
new building was open for inspection on August 25, and 
laudatory descriptions of it appeared in the daily papers. 
“With the opening of this building in September,” said the 
Sunday News, “Detroit will have the finest equipped and best 
arranged as well as the handsomest and most substantial 
edifice for educational purposes in the State. The building will 
be a valuable acquisition to the architectural beauties of De- 
troit.” The Tribune called it “a college building that would 
compare favorably with any similar institution in the land,” 
and added, “the structure presents a magnificent appearance 
in its ornamental architecture.” The Free Press and the Michi- 
gan_Catholic had illustrated articles on the building. 

The praise of the new building justifies us in saying a word 
about the two men to whom its inception and completion were 
due. It seems to us that scarcely less than to the beloved 
founder is Detroit College indebted to the two worthy suc- 
cessors of the great John Baptist Miege, namely, John Piérre 
Frieden and Michael Patrick Dowling. Both were men of 
generous proportions, physically and intellectually; both 
were men of immense energy and uncommon capacity for hard 
work. Father Frieden planned the main building, but before 
he could execute his plan, was transferred to a wider field. 
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His mantle fell on worthy shoulders when it fell on the 
shoulders of Father Dowling, for he was a more capable ad- 
ministrator and a scholar of the highest type. No man in 
the Middle West stood higher as an educator. He had no 
peer in inspiring his men to make their college equal to any 
in the land. 

To Father Dowling old Detroit College owes much. Pre- 
eminently a college man who stood for the best in education, he 
possessed that rare faculty of inspiring professors and students 
with a love of solid learning, and thus he established a stand- 
ard of genuine scholarship without which an institution can- 
not produce efficient educational work. 

Until 1897 the building erected by Father Dowling in 1889 
sufficed. It was during that year that the Rev. Richard Slevin, 
S. J., added the commodious gymnasium building on Larned 
Street. This building contains six recitation rooms and two 
lecture rooms, and laboratories for the science department. 
The gymnasium also served as an auditorium for the various 
public exhibitions and lectures given by the students. 

This material expansion was recognized by many of the 
distinguished Alumni as necessary to the increasing intellect- 
ual development of the institution, and it received the loyal 
support of the eminent clergymen, physicians, journalists, 
lawyers and prosperous business men who had received their 
education in the College and who realized its power and. in- 
fluence. 

The growth of the plant, the increasing prominence of the 
Alumni, and most of all the almost unprecedented growth of 
the city in population and industrial supremacy, warranted 
and indeed demanded new developments in the educational 
work of the institution. For this reason, at the expiration of 
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the charter of 1881, in the year 1911, the authorities of 
the school effected a new organization on a broader basis and 
incorporated under the title “University of Detroit.” 
Providence certainly favored the university and the city in 
appointing as the first president of the newly organized school 
the Rey. William Dooley, 8. J. Father Miege had well founded 
the School of Arts, and his successors had built thereon a noble 
superstructure. Father Dooley broadened that first founda- 
tion and raised an equally imposing superstructure for tech- 
nical schools, and this work he carried to success in four short 
years. He came to Detroit in manhood’s prime, his mind 
filled with great plans, and his soul equal to undertaking them. 
In his vocabulary there was no such word as “fail.” With 
him, to plan was to execute, to resolve was to accomplish, to 
determine was to do. Hence it is in no way surprising that in 
four years he not only established a school of Engineering and 
a school of Law, but planned, began and almost completed a 
beautiful structure in concrete and stone that will serve as a 
worthy monument to his tireless energy and heroic courage. 
In the first year of Father Dooley’s incumbency he opened 
an Engineering School. The organization of such a school was 
imperative if the demands of the students and the needs of the 
city were considered. This engineering school is run on the 
cooperative plan. This plan aims to harmonize the practical 
and the theoretical in technical educational courses. Its 
practical operation consists in dividing the classes into two 
equal sections. One section pursues the usual class-room 
studies at the University for a two-weeks period, while the 
other section is employed in industrial establishments in lines 
allied to the theoretical courses. At the end of each two-weeks 


period the sections are interchanged. To each position in the 
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industries one student in each section is assigned; thus, the 
position is constantly occupied first by one and then the other 
student in bi-weekly periods. 

Through the arrangement by the University with the engi- 
neering, manufacturing and public service establishments, 
students taken into their employ have the advantage of the 
most elaborate and modern equipment known for educational 
purposes. The employment available and most desirable for 
engineering students is mutually under the control and direc- 
tion of the University and employer. By careful supervision 
the employment of the student is kept parallel with his 
theoretical studies, and thus becomes an integral part of his 
education. 

Previous to the development of the cooperative plan em- 
ployers were constantly complaining of the lack of practical 
knowledge possessed by the technical graduate fresh from 
college. Some employers went to the extreme of accusing 
technical faculties of not being in sympathy with industrial 
needs. A superficial survey of technical schools may leave the 
impression that these employers were correct and that technical 
schools were at fault. However, the real difficulty was that 
technical schools, organized and equipped to meet the needs 
of society at the time of their organization, were unable to 
revise the traditional curricula to satisfy ever-changing de- 
mands of industry. The older members of society have lived 
to see the development of the modern industrial establishment, 
the electric railway, the electric lighting system, the universal 
use of the telephone, the steam turbine, the gas engine, steel 
ships of commerce and war, reinforced concrete building con- 
struction, the use of mechanical power in agriculture, and 


many other creations of the engineer, which we are now ac- 
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customed to think of as necessities. With the advent of many 
highly specialized activities, which have changed numerous 
intensely rural districts into large industrial centers, have 
come increasing demands on the technical schools. The old 
idea of a schoo] shop, where the student acquired an uncertain 
knowledge of some of the simpler processes of foundry work, 
wood and iron turning, must be abandoned as inadequate to 
meet modern requirements. The teaching time that is now 
devoted to these subjects should be directed along more practi- 
cal lines. 

The bi-weekly periods of study at the University are de- 
voted to theoretical instruction, which is a progressive arrange- 
ment of the fundamental sciences, general education and pro- 
fessional studies. Their ‘purpose is to teach fundamental 
principles which are the basis of all engineering; to train the 
mind to make logical deductions and the senses to accurate 
habits of observation; and to impart a knowledge of good 
drafting practice, methods of computation, and the use and 
limitations of instruments. 

Four complete courses are offered—Chemical, Civil, Elec- 
trical. and Mechanical Engineering. Each course extends 
through a period of five years. The bi-weekly employment 
periods are continuous throughout the course, thus allowing 
twenty-six weeks of actual experience each year. The bi- 
weekly study periods at the University are arranged to allow 
a recess at Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter and during the 
summer. Thus twenty-one weeks are devoted to theoretical 
study each year. After the satisfactory completion of an en- 
gineering course, the degree of Chemical Engineer, Civil Engi- 
neer, Electrical Engineer or Mechanical Engineer is conferred. 

In the Fall of 1912, Father Dooley opened a second depart- 
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ment, that of Law. In the organization of this school, he 
was greatly helped by many.of the city’s most prominent 
jurists. The very first year the faculty was made up of the 
best legal talent in the city; amongst others, Judges Hosmer, 
Connolly, Hally, Murphy, Hulbert, Hanley and Murfin. A 
splendid library was secured which at present numbers over 
8,000 volumes. Additions are constantly being made to it 
and it is the ambition of the faculty to make the law library 
second to none in Michigan. 

By 1915 the University had outgrown the original building 
erected in 1889 and the addition of 1907. Hence it was de- 
termined to erect a building for the Engineering and Law 
departments. Plans were drawn on an. elaborate scale and 
a building costing $175,000 was erected. There have been few 
additions to the architecture of Jefferson Avenue which are 
of quite as high style as the new school. It is on the south 
side of the avenue and it fits well into the group with which 
it forms the neighborhood, the Art Museum and the Adminis- 
tration Building. The facade of the new structure is of Bed- 
ford stone, highly ornamented. Although the building as a 
whole is of concrete and stone structure, the front wall is an 
independent piece of self-supported masonry, resting wholly 
on its own foundation. 

The style of the structure is collegiate Gothic, being the type 
prevailing in several new structures at Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities. The cornice level of the first story is ornamented 
by a number of well modelled studies in Bedford stone, these 
being grotesques of students, while above the third-story 
windows are placed a number of shields, these carrying serially 
symbols representing order, learning, the society of educators 
who control the institution, and the American national shield. 
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The structure is wholly fireproof, is 100 by 200 feet in size, 
and extends from the property line on Jetferson Avenue to that 
on Woodbridge Street. Some interesting features of the con- 


struction are that there is not a piece of wood in the building 


outside of the class-room floors and the doors. The corridors — 


and the laboratory are all in masterbuilder cement finish, and 
the window-sash of steel. 

This splendid structure stands a lasting monument to the 
memory of Father Dooley. He had planned the building and 
had begun it, but did not live to see it completed. In the mid- 
summer of life, with his work not as yet done, he passed away. 
Not before in the history of the institution had one of its presi- 
dents died in office. But Father Dooley’s work neither ceased 
nor faltered, for the society of which he was an ornament had 
given him efficient co-workers filled with his spirit, who con- 
tinued what he had so efficaciously begun. 
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THE FACTIONAL CHARACTER OF EARLY MICHIGAN 
POLITICS ) 


By Frioyp B. Streprer, M. z 
LANSING 

UCH has been written on the leading events in the early 
history of Michigan. Many writers have dwelt at 
length on the pioneer life of the people, the wild- eat banking 
era, the elaborate plan of internal impr ovements upon which 
this State launched in its youth, on the period of wild specu- 
lation, and on the financial distress which followed the panic 

' 1837; little has been told, however, about the factional 
diitiiitie of its early politics. In this respect Michigan was 
typically western. The factions in its politics were largely 
due to the origin of the population, the character of the early 
settlers and the development of sectional jealousy. 

The greater portion of the early settlers were of American 
nativity, who came from western New York and New Eng- 
land.’ These were preceded by the French inhabitants in 
southeastern Michigan* and by people of Southern birth who 
located lands in the southwest. Western New York furnished 
a very large per cent of the early inhabitants. They or their 
ancestors had originally emigrated from the New England 
States.* Since these settlers had resided in western New 


i: Compendium of the U. S. Census of 1850, pp. 116-118. 

2. Fuller, in Michigan Historical Collections, XXXVIII, 548-549. 

3. Coolidge, History of Berrien County, p. 26; Michigan Historical 
Collections, V, 151. 

4, Michigan Historical Collections, XXXVIII, 357-359. 
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York before they came to Michigan their political phil- 
osophy was the product of two frontiers; it was the American 
spirit doubly distilled. In both political parties with some 
exceptions the politicians, who came from New England, 
eastern New York and from Virginia were found at the head 
of the conservative factions, while the former residents of 
western New York led the radical element.’ 

Most of the early immigrants were young® and did not have 
much money, but they came with great faith in the future of 
the West and with the intention of bettering their condition 
in the wilderness which promised so much. Nevertheless a 
considerable number had money, which they invested in busi- 
ness enterprises or in land.’ Wealth gave social prestige to 
this class and made them very conservative. 

The counties in southeastern Michigan were the most thick- 
ly settled and the central tier, that is, the tier of counties 
west from Detroit, had a larger population than the counties 
on the southern border or in the north. Detroit, in the 


5. This statement is based upon a study of the career of each mem- 
ber of these factions and of all the important men in ante- 
bellum times, making a total of about 700. 

6. Michigan Historical Collections, XXXVIII, 554. 

7. Coolidge, History of Berrien County, pp. 141-142; Collin, History 
of Branch County, pp. 79-80; Glover, History of Cass County, 
pp. 154-155, 183-187; History of Calhoun County (1877), p. 52; 
Michigan Historical Collections, VII, 240; Farmer, History of 
Detroit, II, 1034; Lanman, History of Michigan (1839), pp. 
282, 284, 290, 291, 293-294. This author gives statistics gathered 
from the census report. 

8. See census statistics for 1837 in Lanman, History of Michigan 
(1839), pp. 305-306. The five most populous counties were: 
Monroe, 10,611; Lenawee, 14,540; Oakland, 20,163; Washte- 
naw, 21,817; and Wayne, 23,400. The total population of the 
State was 175,000. 
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central tier, was the oldest and largest city in the State,° 
and during the Territorial period the politicians of this city 
had pretty largely dominated political affairs. When set- 
tlers began to come in large numbers new cities and com- 
munities arose; and since many of these had new or rival 
interests, bitter sectional jealousy was fostered. 

In the early period there was a tendency for the leaders in 
the northeastern counties and in the southern tier to unite 
against those in the center, and finally for the politicians in 
the western counties to combine their forces against those 
in the east.’° In each case the weak sections united against 
the strong. 

From this sectional rivalry, and from the difference in social 
standing and origin of the leaders, four factions developed in 
the Democratic party j*namely, the office-holding,’* the con- 
servative, the western, and the radical; and two factions in 
the Whig party tthe conservative and the radical. 

The organization headed by the Democratic office-holders 
grew up in the following manner. During Jackson’s admin- 
istration most of the Territorial officials were Democrats. 
Since the vast majority of the early settlers were young and 
poor and a large portion of them had been reared in western 
New York which was in a frontier condition, the political 
philosophy of Andrew Jackson, who could fight better than 
he could spell, made a special appeal to them. Furthermore 
the political theory of the Jacksonian Democrats permitted 


Pe 





9. Detroit had a population of about 8,000. 

10. The internal improvement issue was a prominent factor in de- 
termining these sectional alliances. Three railroads were 
projected across the State and each section tried to get its 
road completed as soon as possible. 

11. The office-holders had the best organized faction. 
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the rise of a strong executive and powerful leaders who repre- 
sented the masses against an aristocratic legislature.** Then 
too the Democrats had a party organization some time before 
the well-to-do element formed the Whig party..® The Terri- 
torial officials had taken advantage of these opportunities to 
build up a well organized following. The leaders had such 
strong control over their supporters that this group soon 
took on the character of a faction. 

Head and shoulders above other leaders of this faction stood 
John Norvell, the postmaster at Detroit. He was the son of 
a Virginian and was born in Kentucky in 1789.** He studied 
law, but later went into newspaper work, and after spending 
several years in Philadelphia as a journalist came to Detroit 
in 1831 to take charge of the postoffice. With an inclination 
toward politics he soon became a boss in his party and re- 
garded every leader who was not his political friend, as his 
foe.” Hated by the more conservative Democrats and de- 
spised by the Whigs,’® he continued to perfect his organiza- 
tion and make his power more secure. 





12. Merriam, American Political Theories, pp. 182-183. 

13. The Democrats had a party organization as early as 1832. The 
merchants of Detroit started a movement for a Whig organ- 
ization in December, 1834. Detroit Journal and Michigan Ad- 
vertiser, December 17 and 24, 1834. 

14. Michigan Biographies (1888), pp. 496-497. 

15. This was the experience of Lucius Lyon. On March 22, 1836, 
he wrote: “I presume there is no man who shares more of 
his hatred than I do at the present time because I have never 
closed with him in any of his propositions for our mutual 
advancement. I know perfectly the cause of his feelings and 
I know too that I could have been on the very best of terms 
with him simply by saying I would be his political friend.” 
Michigan Historical Collections, XXVII, 488. 

16. Woodbridge Papers, in Burton Historical Collection, Vol. 129, pp. 
125, 210, 214, 221, 226, 235. 
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Norvell’s following was composed largely of lawyers, small 
farmers, and politicians who were supported by the poorer 
element in the country districts in east-central Michigan and 
in Lenawee County on the southern border, and by the labor- 
ing class and foreigners in the cities. Many of the leading 
men in this faction were former New Yorkers, though there 
were a few New Englanders, and some politicians of foreign 
extraction.‘* Opposed to the office-holders was a group of 
conservative Democrats, a faction loosely organized which 
formed a temporary coalition for the purpose of crushing the 
power of the Detroit boss. 

Notable among the leaders of the consery vatives were Lucius 
Lyon of Kalamazoo, and Elon F ‘'grnsworth of Detroit, both 


ion 
of whom had come to Detroit from Vermont the same year.** 


Lyon was a land surveyor and civil engineer by occupation, 
and a member of the Swedenborgian Church; while Farns- 
worth was a lawyer by ‘profession and an Episcopalian in 
religious faith. The former had large land interests and dur- 
ing his public life held the offices of Territorial delegate in 
Congress, United States Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress. The latter was Chancellor of the State,. Attorney Gen- 
eral, and in 1839 was a candidate for the office of Governor.” 

The members of the conservative Democratic faction were 
mostly well-to-do lawyers, merchants, and large land owners. 
The greater portion of them had come from New England,” 


17. Isaac E. Crary, a member of this faction was a New Englander. 
He was the first Representative in Congress. Louis Beaufait 
was of French extraction. 

18. They came in 1822. 

19. Michigan Biographies (1888), pp. 259, 426. 

20. Among the prominent conservative Democrats of New England 
birth were Elon Farnsworth, Lucius Lyon, Lewis Cass, Edward 

D. Ellis, Warner Wing, John S. Barry and Alpheus Felch. 
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several of whom had settled in the counties in the northeast, 
on the southern border, and in the southwest. Though these 
counties had a relatively small population it would seem that 
the people in each community elected the leading citizen to 
represent them. This was therefore largely a union of the 
well-to-do representatives of the north and south for the pur- 
pose of breaking down the power of a strongly intrenched 
faction in Lenawee and the east central counties which was 
supported by the less well-to-do element. 

The first division of the leaders of the Democratic party 
into the conservative and office-holding factions occurred in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1835 over the question of the 
elective franchise. John Norvell, chairman of the committee 
on the glective franchise, and his followers, wished to extend 
to every white male inhabitant twenty-one years of age who 
had resided in the United States two years and in the State 
six months and had declared his intention of becoming a citi- 
zen, and to every white male inhabitant who was a resident 
of the Territory on the day when the delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention were elected, the privilege of voting at 
all elections.*? On. the other hand, Lucius juyon® and the 
conservative Democrats strenuously opposed this measure and 
demanded a citizenship requirement ;** the few Whig delegates 
wanted equally as stringent restrictions.** On June 17, un- 


doubtedly as a concession to the conservative wing, Norvell 


21. Journal of the Constitutional Convention, pp. 52, 56, 57, 58, 60, 
62, 65, 66. 

22. Lyon Letters, Michigan Historical Collections, XXVII, 469. 

23. Journal of the Convention, pp. 65-66, 67. The purpose of the 
office-holders was undoubtedly to secure the support of the 
foreign element. 

24. Ibid, pp. 106-110. 
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moved as a substitute a section which required citizenship,” 
and with a slight change in wording this provision was in- 
corporated in the Constitution.*® 
The oftice-holding faction dominated the Democratic State 
Convention in August, 1835, which nominated the party’s 
candidates for Governor and Lieutenant-governor,?* who re- 
ceived an overwhelming majority of the votes in the election.** 
Shortly after the election the first State Legislature as- 
sembled in Detroit. Many of the men who had been members 
of the Constitutional Convention took their seat in this body ;*° 
consequently the alignment of factions according to sections 
was about the same as on the previous occasion. The Senate 
was composed entirely of Democrats, who were about equally 
divided between the two factions, while the office-holders had 
a small majority in the House.*° 
Searcely had the Legislature assembled when the factions 
began to battle; the fight took place over the election of the 
United States Senators. Both houses unanimously nominated 
Lucius Lyon for the four-year term;** the split occurred on 
the nomination of a candidate for the six-vear term. The con- 
servative Democrats in both houses and the Whigs in the 
lower house cast their votes for John Biddle, a Detroit Whig, 
while the office-holders supported their leader John Norvell. 
ee - 
25. Ibid, p. 187. . 
26. Ibid, p. 207; Constitution of 1835, Article II, Section I. 
27. Niles Gazette and Intelligencer, September 12, 1835. The Whig 
organ at Detroit called this a caucus meeting. Detroit Journal 
and Courier, August 26, 1835. 
28. Senate Journal (1835-36), Doc. 2; Mason received 7,508 votes 
and Biddle, the Whig candidate, 814. 
29. Among the more prominent were Barry, Ellis, Felch, Comstock, 
McDonnell, Raynale, Stockton and Ten Eyck. 


30. Detroit Free Press, October 21, 1835, for a list of the members. 
31. House Journal (1835-36), p. 31; Senate Journal (1835-86), p. 16. 
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In the Senate, on the first trial, each candidate received 8 
votes ;*? but on the second Biddle was nominated by 10 to 6.°° 
In the House, on the other hand, Norvell was nominated, by 
a vote of 27 to 20.** In the joint séssion, since the vote of the 
Senate was equally divided, the majority of seven in the House 
elected Norvell.** In the House, Norvell received the support 
of the representative from the Grand River Valley and of a 
few scattered members in addition to the solid vote of those 
from Wayne, Washtenaw and Lenawee counties. 

In 1836 the question of the relinquishment to Ohio of a 
portion of the Territory on the southern border was the occa- 
sion for another breach between the office-holders and the 
conservatives. This time the latter joined forces with the 


Whigs against the former. The same factional alignment, ac- 


cording to sections, recurred. 
The story of the boundary controversy takes us back to the 


Ordinance of 1787. According to the Ordinance, Congress 
Trad the power to divide the territory lying north of an “east 


and west line drawn through the southerly end or extreme of 
Lake Michigan” into one or two States.** The act of 1802, 
enabling the people of Ohio to form a State Constitution, pre- 
scribed this line as the northern boundary of the future State.** 
Wishing to secure to the State the jurisdiction over the out- 
let of the Maumee River into Lake Erie, the delegates in the 
Constitutional Convention added a proviso to the Constitu- 
tion, requesting Congress to extend the boundary to a line 


32. Senate Journal (1835-36), p. 16. 
33. Ibid, p. 16. 

34. House Journal (1835-36), p. 31. 
35. Ibid, p. 32. 

36. Ordinance of 1787, Article V. 
37. U. 8. Statutes at Large, II, 173. 
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from the southern end of Lake Michigan to the “most northerly 
cape of Maumee Bay,”*’ should the line set forth in the en- 


abling act not include the coveted outlet. However, Congress: 


admitted Ohio as a State without settling the boundary ques- 
tion. From the organization of Michigan as a Territory in 
1805 until she sought admission into the Union, her Territorial 
officials exercised jurisdiction over the disputed area. 

Early in 1836 Congress began considering a bill for the ad- 
mission of Michigan.*® The members from Ohio fought fear- 
lessly for a settlement of the boundary in favor of that State. 
Since the establishment of the northern boundary of Ohio and 
the admission of Michigan were inseparable questions,*® the 
contest in Congress was long and severe. Finally, in June, 
Congress agreed upon a proposition for the admission of 
Michigan on condition that the State would resign the disputed 
area to Ohio and accept instead the large territory on the 
north known since as the Upper Peninsula.** 

In a special session, the State Legislature authorized the 
submission of the proposal of Congress to a convention which 
was to be held at Ann Arbor in September. This body also 
provided for the election of delegates to this convention.** 

On June 23 Congress passed two acts which had a far-reach- 
ing effect on the controversy; one offered to the people of 
Michigan, for the purpose of making internal improvements, 
five per cent of the net proceeds on the sales of public lands 

38. "Senate Documents, 23d Cong., 1st Sess., III, 4-5; Soule, The 
Southern and Western Boundaries of Michigan, p. 5. 

39. Serious consideration of this bill began the latter part of March. 
Register of Debates, 24th Cong., ist Sess., Vol. 12, Pt. 1, p. 
1006. 

40. These measures were incorporated in the same bill. 


41. U. 8. Statutes at Large, V, 49. 
Laws of Michigan (1835-36), pp. 16-18. 
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within the State which should be sold after July 1, together 
with other lands; the other act provided that on January 1, 
1837, the surplus in the treasury above $5,000,000 should be 
deposited with the States in proportion to their representation 
in Congress.** 

Until the passage of these acts by Congress, the people of 
Michigan were united in their determination to uphold the 
rights of the State to the disputed territory. The organs of 
both parties denounced the claims of Ohio.“* In his annual 
message in February 1836 the Governor declared that any 
attempt of Congress to bestow this district on Ohio would be 
“unauthorized and unconstitutional.”** On March 8, Demo- 
crats and Whigs held a meeting in Detroit for the purpose of 
remonstrating against the bill under consideration in Con- 
gress; they drew up a memorial to that body and appointed 
a committee to obtain signatures to this document.*® 

When the condition of admission and the offer of land and 
money became known to the people, they divided on the ques- 
tion of the acceptance of the Congressional proposal. The 
Whigs as a party, and the conservative Democratic leaders, 
opposed the acceptance of the proposal; the office-holders and 
their friends led those who were willing to assent to the terms 
of admission.** Since 1886 was the year for the Presidential 
election the leaders of.the latter faction probably took this 


43. U. 8. Statutes at Large, V, 52-56, 59. 

44. Detroit Journal and Courier, March 11 and 25, September 17, 
October 19, 1835; Detroit Daily Free Press, March 15 and 17, 
and April 19, 1836. 

45. House Journal (1835-36), p. 70. 

46. Detroit Free Press, March 19, 1836. 

47. Several of the office-holders were elected to the Ann Arbor Con- 
vention in September and voted in favor of the proposal. The 
entire delegation from Wayne County voted “yea.” 
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stand because they did not want to injure the Democratic 
party by resistance. 

The Detroit Free Press was the leading organ of the sub- 
missionists, while the Daily Advertiser was the chief spokes- 
man of the dissenters. The former paper insisted that until 
the people assented to the terms of admission the State would 
receive no part of the five per cent fund or of the proffered 
lands and would lose her share of surplus revenue.** The latter 
published a series of articles informing its readers that the 
arguments of the opponents were “imaginary terrors” trumped 
up by the “Ohio party.’ 

As has been stated, the convention ‘culeniand to act on the 
proposal of Congress was to be held at Ann Arbor in Septem- 
ber. The two parties made nominations and the election took 
place. The delegates assembled at Ann Arbor on the 26th and 
rejected the terms of admission by a vote of 28 to 21.°° 

On the 29th a group of conservative Democrats and Whigs 
held a meeting in the same city and organized a State Rights 
party, the purpose of which was to nominate and elect as 
members of the Legislature such “persons as will sustain the 
rights of Michigan against the unjust claims of Ohio.” Those 
present also adopted measures to make this party a state- 
wide organization." The Daily Advertiser was the party 
organ. The purpose of this coalition was not merely to fight 
for the rights of Michigan to the contested area; it was also 


“48. “ bid, August 9 and 13, 1836. According to this paper the Monroe 
Times was the only Democratic paper which did not favor 
the acceptance of the Congressional proposal. Free Press, 
August 24, 1836. 

49. Detroit Daily Advertiser, August 5 and 13, 1836. 

50. Journal of the Convention, p. 19. 

51. Detroit Daily Advertiser, October 12, 1836. 
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a revolt against the domination of the office-holders.** On 
November 5 the Free Press said: 

“The Whig and malcontent leaders of the dissenting 
party have all along avowed one of their objects, in re- 
jecting the terms of admission, to be the prostitution 
of those whom the people and the legislature have elected 
to fill the principal offices in and from the State.” 

Both the State Rights men®* and their opponents, who 
called themselves Democrats,“ held conventions and nomi- 
nated candidates for members of the Legislature. A vigorous 
campaign was waged. Though many campaigns were more 
exciting, few equaled this one in the violence of the language 
used by the press and in the personal invectives directed by 
each side against its opponents. Neither side spared its ad- 
versary. 

The reports of the election given by the opposing party 
organs disagree® but the one published in the Advertiser 
seems to be the more accurate, according to which twenty-five 
Democrats and twenty-three State Rights members were 
elected in the House while the Senate was listed with ten 
Democrats, four State Rights men and two doubtful.*° 

The office-holders were determined, nevertheless, that assent 
should be given to the Congressional proposal. On October 
29 a portion of the Wayne County Democrats held a meeting 


over which Norvell and his friends dominated. The members 


Ibid, October 12 and 25, 1886; Woodbridge Papers, Burton His- 
torical Collection, Vol. 130, p. 41. 

Detroit Daily Advertiser, October 12 and 25, 1836. 

Detroit Free Press, October 20, 1836. 

Ibid, November 29, 1836. According to this paper the State 
Rights party elected twelve members to the House and two 
to the Senate. 

Detroit Daily Advertiser, December 5, 1836. 
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present adopted a resolution recommending similar meetings 
in all counties for the purpose of calling another convention 
to effect the admission of the State and another pledging their 
united energies in breaking up the “unrighteous coalition at 
the approaching election.”** The Democrats of Washtenaw 
County issued a call for a convention.** 

On November 14 the Democratic State Central Committee, 
the members of which were political allies of the office-holders, 
issued a circular urging the Democrats in each county to 
elect delegates to a convention to be held at Ann Arbor on 
December 14.°° The members of this party responded in only 
a portion of the counties. The State Rights men placed no 
ticket in the field.°° On the appointed day thé delegates met 
in what has been known in Michigan history as the “frost- 


a 
bitten convention” and in the name of the people of the State 


gave assent to the terms of admission." 

In the next few years two more important factions develop- 
ed in the Democratic party. The first one was composed of 
politicians in the western part of the State who combined in 
order to work for the interests of that section. The western 
counties were much less thickly settled and had a much smaller 


57. Detroit Free Press, November 1, 1836; John Norvell, John S. 
Bagg and M. J. Bacon took a leading part. 

58. Cambell, Outlines of the Political History of Michigan, pp. 476- 
477. 

59. Detroit Daily Advertiser, November 17, 1836. McKinstry, Bacon, 
Wilkins, McDonell and Whipple were the members of this 
committee. McKinstry, McDonell and Wilkins were delegates 
to the September convention and had voted in favor of the 
acceptance of the terms of admission. 

A writer at Ann Arbor stated that “The only opposition was 
to prevent persons from attending the polls.” Detroit Free 
Press, December 12, 1836. 

Journal of the Convention, p. 48. 
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population than those in the east. The west was however in- 
creasing rapidly in population and the people began to feel 
that their section was not receiving its share of the internal 
improvements.”* Though Lucius Lyon was the recognized 
leader of the west in the early days Flavius J. Littlejohn of 
Allegan, the most eloquent of Michigan’s ante-bellum politi- 
cians, made the fight for internal improvements.** The mantle 
of leadership soon fell however on the shoulders of the future 
prophet of the west, Epaphroditus Ransom of Kalamazoo. 

Judge Ransom was a native of “Massachusetts"* and came 
to Kalamazoo in 1834. During his career he held the offices 
of Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, Chief Justice, and 
Governor. Being interested in agriculture and owning the 
best farm in his section, he was the true representative of the 
west. In 1849 he came forth as an advocate of the Wilmot 
Proviso*’ and thus united the western faction and the anti- 
slavery radicals.°° As captain of ‘this coalition he opposed the 
election of General Cass to the United States Senate and made 
a fight which shook Democracy to its foundations.” 

As we have said, the internal improvement issue promoted 
the development of the western faction. In 1837 the Legislature 
launched upon an elaborate plan of internal improvements, 
consisting of three railroads east and west across the State, 


62. Petitions from citizens of the west, House Journal (1843), pp. 
172, 256; Detroit Daily Gazette, February 14 and 20, 1843. 

63. Detroit Daily Gazette, February 14, 1843. 

64. Michigan Biographies (1888), pp. 542-544. 

65. Joint Documents (1849), Doe. I, p. 17. 

66. This radical faction was the outgrowth of the Bingham faction 
which is discussed in this paper. 

67. House Journal (1849), pp. 35, 117-118; Senate Journal (1849), 
pp. 34-102 passim. 
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three canals and the improvement of three rivers."* The work 
Was begun on the eastern end of the railroads. The following 
year the commissioners of internal improvements were directed 
to expend on the eastern end of each of these works the money 
which had been appropriated.*’ To this the representatives 
of the west objected,’ but since there were only a few mem- 
bers from that section their opposition was futile. Though 
the panic of 1837 struck this part of the State very hard the 
population continued to increase, and thus the need of im- 
provements became greater. Since the State debt was very 
large the people in the western part of the State were suffering 
from a heavy taxation."' In 1843 the legislators of this sec- 
tion desired the completion of the Central Railroad.” They 
believed that when completed this road would bring revenue 
sufficient to pay the interest on the State debt and part of 
the principal.** The representatives from the east, especially 
from the northeast and southeast, opposed the appropriation 
bill and for several days the struggle over this measure con- 
sumed the entire time of the House. Finally it was passed 
by a vote of 30 to 22." : 

The fourth and last faction which we shall consider develop- 
ed about the year 1838, out of the extreme radical wing of the 
supporters of Norvell. This element was opposed to chartered 
banks, monopolies, slavery, and, according to a Whig paper, 
was “anti-everything.”** When these radicals began to wage 
68. Laws of Michigan (1837), pp. 132-133. 

69. Ibid, (1838), p. 154. 

70. House Journal (1838), pp. 266-267. 

71. Detroit Daily Gazette, February 14, 1843. 
72. Ibid, February 14 and 20, 1843. 

73. Ibid, February 11, 1843. 


74. House Journal (1843), pp. 269-289, 308. 
75. Detroit Daily Advertiser, September 5, 1839. 
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war against the extension of slavery they became a very dis- 
tinct faction in the Democratic party. This wing supported 
the Free Soil movement in 1848 and formed an important ele- 
ment in the Republican party six years later. In the early 
period the majority of this faction were natives of western 
New York,”® who represented the poorer classes in the agri- 
cultural districts. Their leader was Kinsley S. Bingham.” 

Bingham had emigrated from west-central New ‘York and 
had settled on a farm in Livingston County in 1838."° Having 
an attractive personality ‘and a rare ability to convert people 
to his opinions, he dominated the party in his county and 
soon became a prominent figure in State politics. His in- 
fluence over the farmer class was equaled by few ante-bellum 
leaders. He was a bitter opponent of slavery; as congressman 
he was a Wilmot Provisoist of the deepest dye; and he 
opposed the bill for the more effective rendition of fugitive 
slav es.° After being read out of the Democratic party in 
1850 Bingham became a Free Soiler,* and four years later 
the Republicans elected him Gov ernor. 

In 1838 Bingham and his friends showed their radical 
tendencies by opposing the bill suspending the operation of the 


general banking law.** This law was the child of the economic 
, a ae 
76. This statement is based on a study of the members of this fac- 
tion. 
77, Bingham’s constituency was the farmer element. Detroit Daily 
Advertiser, September 5, 1839. 


78. Michigan Biographies (1888), pp. 99-100. 

79. See Bingham’s speeches on August 7, 1848 and June 4, 1850. 
Published in pamphlet form. 

80 Cong. Globe, 1st Sess., 31st Cong., p. 1807. 

81. Detroit Daily Free Press, September 16, 1850. 

82. He was the Free Soil candidate for Governor in 1854. 

83. House Journal (1838), pp. 289-290. 
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thought of the frontier; the poorer classes in the West cried 
out against chartered banks;** they said that these institu- 
tions were monopolies which the aristocracy used for the 
purpose of controlling elections,—monied monsters which had 
no regard for the welfare of the people.** The masses demand- 
ed that banking should be free so that the poor man as well 
as the rich might have a chance.*® As a result, the Legisla- 
ture passed the general banking. law, which permitted free- 
holders who had a A limited amount of capital®* to start a bank. 
And just as this law was the child of frontier philosophy, so 
were the wild- cat banks, which followed, the illegitimate 
second generation. 88 Seeing the cause of the trouble, the 
conservative Democrats and Whigs wanted to suspend the 
operation of the law for a year. These banks spread financial 
ruin and distress far and wide.*® 
By 1839 party unity was gone, all semblance of harmony 
had disappeared. Each faction demanded the nomination of 
its leader as candidate for Governor.*” A Whig paper pre- 
dicted that the office-holders and radicals would unite upon 
Bingham. ®t Though the leader of the radicals received a con- 
rm Michigan Historical Collections, V, 211. 
85. Detroit Daily Free Press, November 14, 1837, February 6 and 
27, March 1, April 5, 1841. 
86. Utley, Michigan as a province, Territory and State, III, 99. 
87. Laws of Michigan (1837), pp. 76-88. Any ten or more free- 
holders having a capital of not less than fifty thousand and 
not more than three hundred thousand dollars could form a 
banking corporation. Thirty per cent of the stock had to be 
paid in specie before the bank could do business. 
88. Under this law by April 3, 1838, forty-nine banks had gone into 
operation. See list of the banks in Michigan Historical Collec- 
tions, V, 214-215. 
89. Ibid, II, 122-123. 


90. Detroit Daily Advertiser, September 5, 1839. 
91. Michigan State Journal, July 24, 1839. 
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siderable number of votes in the convention, Chancellor Farns- 


92 


worth, the choice of the conservatives was nominated.” Lyon, 
who was popular in the western part of the State, gave the 
chancellor his hearty support, but Norvell was disgruntled 


o2 


and remained obstinate.** The office-holders in Calhoun and 
Kalamazoo counties threw their votes to the Whig candidate.** 
As a result of this factional quarrel and the hard times the 
aa 


f The leaders of the Ww hig party were divided into two fac- 


Whigs came into power. tp 
tions, one of which was led by a group of Detroit politicians 
contemptuously styled by their opponents in the same party, 
as “the Cani indaigua Clique,”*® or the city faction. % ~The ma- 
jority of f the leading men in this wing were lawyers and office- 
seekers in the cities. Many of them were natives of New York, 
while some of the leaders in Detroit had formerly resided at 
Canandaigua in the Empire State.°* Most of these men were 
comparatively young and took an active part in politics.°* In 
the interior of the State the members of this faction and their 
constituents were bitter opponents of slavery and furnished 
a large per cent of the recruits to the Free Soil and Republican 
92. Detroit Free Press, September 13, 1839. Farnsworth received 


104 votes, Bingham 22, Fitzgerald 8 and Ransom 1. 

93. Lucius Lyon to Elon Farnsworth, November 1, 1839, Michigan 
Historical Collections, XXVII, 525. 

94. Same to same, November 8, 1839, Ibid, p. 525. 

95. Woodbridge Papers, Vol. 133, p. 103; Vol. 136, p. 73. 

96. Richard Butler to Wm. Woodbridge, Jbid, Vol. 132, p. 73. 

97. This faction probably received its name from the fact that such 
men as Augustus S. Porter and George C. Bates were born 
at Canandaigua, New York. Asher B. Bates, a brother of 
the latter, was a native of New York and Philo C. Fuller had 
resided in that State. 


Woodbridge Papers, Vol. 138, p. 130. 
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parties. In these respects this group formed the radical fac- 

tion in the Whig party. 

In the early forties the most active member of this faction 
was Asher B. Bates, though Augustus 8S. Porter was the best 
known. Both men were prominent lawyers in Detroit and 
were natives of New York.*® The latter was born at Canan- 
daigua, and the father of the former was a resident of that 
city for some time. Bates had only a local reputation, while 
Porter at this time was in the United States Senate. 

The other faction was composed mainly of monied men and 
large landowners who took little part in politics. Several 
of them were born in New England, though some came from 
eastern New York and Virginia.’ These men represented 
the wealthiest class in the State. They regarded the citizens 
of foreign birth as a reckless and ignorant element under 
control of the Democratic politicians.'** They shuddered at 
the thought of the “aliens” supported by the Democrats ever 
seizing control of the government.’ The leaders of this wing 
especially revered the Whig party and tried in vain to prevent 
its disruption in 1854. Finding this a hopeless task a large 
number of them formed the Know-Nothing organization. If 
their love for their party, their unfavorable opinion of the 
foreigners, and opposition to slavery agitation, be taken as 
the test, they were the conservative faction in the Whig party. 
99. Farmer, History of Detroit, II, 1035-1036; Michigan Biographies 

(1888), p. 530. 

100. Prominent among the eastern New Yorkers were Townsend E. 
Gidley of Jackson County and S. V. R. Trowbridge of Oakland 
County. i 

101. See protest of the Whig members in the Journal of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1835, pp. 106-110; Detroit Jowrnal and 


Courier, June 24, 1835; Woodbridge Papers, Vol. 129, p. 184. 
102. Woodbridge Papers, Vol. 136, p. 156. 
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William Woodbridge, who was elected Governor in 1839, was 
the most influential leader of this wing. He was one of Michi- 
gan’s most noted politicians in ante-bellum times and one of 


the most conservative men of his day. He was born and edu- 
cated in Connecticut, lived in Ohio for some years, and at 
the close of the war of 1812*°* he removed to Detroit, having 
been appointed Secretary of Michigan Territory. During his 
public career he was Secretary of the Territory, Territorial 
delegate in Congress, Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
Territory, Governor of the State, and served as State Senator 
and as United States Senator. As a member of the Congre- 
gational Church, Woodbridge was in both public and private 
life the strictest type of Puritan. Having rather a frail con- 
stitution, he spent much of his time at home among his books 
and consequently did not mingle with the people as much 
as most men in public life; nevertheless he won their support 
by his high sense of duty, by his rigid honesty, and. by force 
of character. : 

The first split in the party occurred in the election of a 
United States Senator to succeed John Norvell. In 1840 the 
Whigs, having a majority in the Legislature, elected Augustus 
S. Porter as successor to Senator Lyon.’ In 1841 Senator 
Norvell’s term closed. Lieutenant-governor Gordon, the choice 
of the city faction, was the Whig caucus candidate.’ When 
the election took place in the Senate on February 2, only one 
Whig member opposed him ;'°* but in the House the conserva- 
tives refused to be bound by the dictates of the Detroit politi- 


103. Michigan Biographies (1888), p. 713. 

104. House Journal (1840), p. 81; Senate Journal (1840), p. 109. 

105. Richard Butler to Wm. Woodbridge, Woodbridge Papers, Vol. 132, 
p. 73. 

106. Senate Journal (1841), p. 133. 
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cians.‘** The conservatives however were not united upon any 
candidate. On the first trial the Whig vote stood twenty for 
Gordon, four for Woodbridge, two for Conger and one each 
for two others.’°* Conger’s name had been put forward for 
the purpose of dividing Woodbridge’s friends in the north.*”® 
The following day the Democratic members and the Whig 
opponents of Gordon cast their votes for Woodbridge. In 
the joint session Woodbridge was elected by a coalition of 
conservative Whigs and Democrats." 

The factional hostility continued through the election of 
1841. The Whigs nominated as candidate for Governor Philo 
C. Fuller, who was unsatisfactory to the conservative leaders.*** 
He was probably the choice of the radical faction; at least he 
was a political ally of that group.*** He was a native of 
Massachusetts, but before coming to Michigan he had 
resided in New York where he practiced law and was 
a member of the Legislature.""* The unpopularity of the 
candidate'® and the dissatisfaction with Tyler’s administra- 
tion'*® played a prominent part in the defeat of the party this 
year. 

The Whigs continued to quarrel and the breach became wider 
after Tyler was read out of the party. As several of the 
107. Woodbridge Papers, Vol. 132, p. 73. 

108. House Journal (1841), pp. 189-190. 

109. Woodbridge Papers, Vol. 132, p. 73. 

110. House Journal (1841), pp. 198-199. 

111. Ibid, p. 200. 

112. Detroit Daily Free Press, October 21, 1841. 

113. Henry T. Backus to Wm. Woodbridge, Woodbridge Papers, Vol. 
133, p. 47. 

114. Michigan Biographies (1888), p. 279. 


115. Detroit Advertiser, July 1, 1843. 
Ibid, August 23, 1841; Woodbridge Papers, Vol. 132, pp. 187, 227. 
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group of Detroit politicians were office-holders they supported 

the President,’ while the conservatives were hostile to him. 

The most active of the office-holders was Colonel Brooks,"** 

collector of the port of Detroit. In 1843 Brooks supported 

the Democratic candidate for Governor’’® and the following 
year he and his friends came out in favor of Tyler for Presi- 
dent.**° 

During 1842 and 1848 the leaders of the city faction tried to 
control the appointments to office in Michigan.’** They de- 
manded the removal of Sheldon McKnight,’* the Democratic 
postmaster of Detroit, in order that one of their friends might 
be appointed.’** Being informed of the plan of these men 
by his son-in-law Henry T. Backus,'** Senator Woodbridge de- 
cided that if anyone was appointed it should be Major Row- 
land, one of his friends.'** When the report reached Detroit 
that Rowland had been appointed it gave, according to one 
writer, much consternation to the “Canandaigua Clique.”*** 

Backus said he preferred that McKnight should remain in 

117. W. Howard to Wm. Woodbridge, Woodbridge Papers, Vol. 135, p. 
106. 

118. Ibid, p. 89; Vol. 133, p. 192. 

119. Detroit Daily Advertiser, July 4, 1843; Detroit Daily Gazette, 
June 12, 1843. 

120. Woodbridge Papers, Vol. 135, p. 246. 

121. In 1847 Woodbridge said that this clique had been active for 10 
years; that they were determined to “rule or ruin” and that 
they sought “to lay on the shelf’ all who were in the way. 
Ibid, Vol. 138, p. 130. 

122. John S. Barry to Wm. Woodbridge, Ibid, Vol. 133, p. 52; A. B. 
Bates to J. S. Rowland, Ibid, p. 48. 

123. Henry T. Backus to Wm. Woodbridge, Ibid, p. 49. 

124. Ibid, pp. 47, 49. Backus was a native of Connecticut and was 
a lawyer in Detroit. He served in the Legislature as both 
Representative and Senator. 


125. Wm. Woodbridge to John S. Barry, Ibid, p. 93. 
126. John McDowell to Wm. Woodbridge, Jbid, p. 103. 
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office rather than that a friend of this group should be in that 
place."** In July Major Rowland informed Woodbridge that 
Colonel Brooks was going to Washington to counteract in- 
fluence hostile to him; men whom the Colonel had turned out 
of office, the writer said, had combined against him.*** 

The breach in the party continued throughout the follow- 
ing decade.'*® Though the election of 1844 united the factions 
for a time, the quarrel was soon resumed. 

In 1848 the conservatives seized the helm'*® and directed 
the course of the party through the Presidential campaign. 
In view of the social and political disturbances in the Old 
World and the spirit of restlessness and the lust of conquest 


127. Ibid, p. 49. 

128. Descriptive of the personal hatred and illustrative of the fac- 
tional animosity are the following extracts from letters of 
Henry T. Backus. Writing to Woodbridge on February 18, 
1842 he said: 

“The Legislature have adjourned without accomplishing 
much either to their own or the satisfaction of their constitu- 
ency; if the Whigs had anything like a common bond or com- 
mon honesty among themselves they might I doubt not again 
succeed, but this does not exist among the true strength of 
the party; with such a set of office holders and office seekers 
we can never get along and we ought not to.” 

In regard to the possibility of Clay’s election to the Presi- 
dency and the probability of Whig success he said in January 
of the following year: 

“I fear they never can sustain power indeed I am certain 
they can’t with such appointments as they have in this State 
of men like Brooks, Bates, etc., who now decry the Whigs as 
much as they once lauded Whiggery when they had an office 
ahead. As things are now I had much rather see a pure loco 
foco reign.” 

129. See the account in the letter of Wm. Woodbridge to Jabez W. 
Hunting, September 20, 1847, Woodbridge Papers, Vol. 138, p. 
130. 

130. One of the conservatives purchased the Detroit Daily Advertiser, 

Ibid, p. 144. 
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which had taken possession of the people of this country, they 
believed that a firm and conservative executive was neces- 
sary. They regarded General Taylor as the proper man to 
direct affairs at this time** 

The faction headed by the Detroit politicians was more 
radical than the followers of Woodbridge on the slavery ques- 
tion; also the former group was more willing to sacrifice its 
party organization to gain desired political ends.** Though 
members of both wings'** joined the Free Soil party in 1848, 
the majority were the radical leaders and their constituents 
in the interior agricultural districts.“* This year the Whigs 

4 
and Free Soilers united upon the nomination of a preacher 
of the Methodist denomination for congressman in the second 
district. This coalition was doubtless brought about by the 
radical faction ;** at least soon after his election the preacher 
became a political ally of that group.**® In 1849 the Whig 
State Convention under the domination of the radical faction 
nominated as the party candidate for Governor, Littlejohn, 
who headed the Free Soil ticket ;*** as a result, the conserva- 
tives refused to support him.'** In 1854 the radical faction 
and their constituents went as a body into the Republican 
party. ver 
131. Ibid, p. 199. 

132. Ibid, p. 182. 

133. Ibid, p. 212. 

134. The greater per cent of both the Liberty and Free Soil parties 
came from the small farmer class in the interior. 

135. Woodbridge Papers, Vol. 138, p. 226. 

136. Ibid, Vol. 139, p. 104. 

137. See extracts from the speeches in the convention, in Detroit 
Free Press, September 29, 1849. 

138. Niles Republican, October 6 and 20, 1849; Kalamazoo Gazette, 


November 2, 1849; Detroit Advertiser, November 9 and 13, 
1849; Detroit’ Free Press, October 27, November 15, 1849. 
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On the other hand, the conservatives wanted to retain their 
party organization; they opposed the nomination of the Free 
Soiler on the Whig ticket in 1849, and though a portion of 
this wing joined the Republican party in 1854, the more con- 
servative strove in vain to save the Whig organization.’ 
When they found that this was impossible, many of them be- 
came Native Americans,’ while a few cast their lot with 
the Democrats.*'** 
The radical faction in the Democratic party was strongly 
opposed to slavery. In 1845 Robert McClelland of Monroe 
and James B. Hunt of Pontiac, two of the congressmen from 
Michigan, were spokesmen for this portion of their constitu- 
ents when they voted against the annexation of Texas.*** 
Both men were members of Congress while the Wilmot Pro- 
viso was the burning issue, and both supported this measure.*** 
In 1848 a portion of the radicals joined the Free Soilers. 
This year the conservative Democratic faction accepted the 
doctrine of “popular sovereignty.”*** Most of the members of 
this group now represented the counties in eastern Michi- 
gan’*® and reflected the views of General Cass on national 
questions. The western faction and the radicals adhered to 
" the principle that Congress had jurisdiction over slavery in 
139. Detroit Daily Advertiser, July 8, 25, 28, August 2, 3, 5, 8, 9, 10, 
15, 16, 21, 24, 29, 30, 1854; Kalamazoo Gazette, July 28, August 
18, 1854; Supplement to the Detroit Daily Post and Tribune, 
July 6, 1879. 

140. Several of the leading conservatives were found in the Know 
Nothing party. : 

141. Detroit Free Press, July 4 and 15, August 9 and 23, 1856. 

142. Cong. Globe, 2d Sess., 28th Cong., p. 194. 

148. Ibid, 1st Sess., 29th Cong., p. 1218. 


144. Detroit Free Press, January 24, 1848. 
The Norvell faction had been broken down about 1842. 
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the Territories.'*° Though these wings of the party suppressed 
their differences’? during the Presidential campaign, a furious 
factional struggle burst forth the following year over the 
election of United States Senator. 

In 1847 the western Democratic faction demanded the election 
of its leader as United States Senator,'** but the members from 
that section were out-voted in the caucus meeting by the eastern- 
ers ;'*° therefore in 1849 the westerners were determined to 


elect a man from their part of the State to succeed General 


Cass.°° When the conservatives in the Legislature gave their 


support to the author of the Nicholson letter, the western 
men, the radicals and the Whigs united in opposition to him,’** 
and the contest which followed almost split the party. 

The movement for southern independence from 1847 to 1852, 
and the corresponding reaction in the North against slavery 
agitation, united the conservatives and westerners.** How- 
ever Bingham, who was now a member of Congress, was unwill- 
ing to make any concessions to the South and would resort to 
force if the people of that section attempted to leave the 
Union.*** The law for the more effective rendition of fugitive 


146. Kalamazoo Gazette, September 25, 1846; Governor Ransom’s mes- 
sage Joint Documents (1849), Doc. I, p. 17; Grand Rapids 
Enquirer, October 3, 1849. 

Detroit Free Press, June 9, 1848; Felch Papers, Vol. 831, pp. 58, 
77; Loomis, Free Thoughts on Michigan Politics, (Pamphlet), 
p. 3; Grand Rapids Enquirer, January 10, 1849. 

Kalamazoo Gazette, December 25, 1846; Niles Republican, Decem- 
ber 26, 1846; Grand Rapids Enquirer, January 13, 1847. 

Woodbridge Papers, Vols. 137, p. 76; 188, p. 69. 

Grand Rapids Enquirer, December 27, January 17, 1849; Niles 
Republican, December 30, 1848. : 

House Journal (1849), pp. 35, 117-118, 121-122; Senate Journal 
(1849), pp. 34-102 passim. 

The reaction began to take place in 1849. 

Speech on June 4, 1850, in pamphlet form. 
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slaves made Bingham’s constituents'* more radical and widen- 
ed the almost impassable gulf between them and the main 
wing of the party. When the Democrats read Bingham out 
of the party in 1850" he became the leader of the Free Soil 


organization. Four years later he and his followers formed a 


very important element in the Republican party.**® 


154. Such fugitive-slave cases as the Adam Crosswhite case, the 
Kentucky raid in Cass County, and the Giles Rose case in 
Detroit made many people determined opponents of this law. 

Detroit Free Press, September 16, 1850. 
Bingham became the first Governor on the Republican ticket. 








